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Gotes. 


FOREIGN ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD CON. 
FERRED ON BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

The right of British subjects to accept and wear 
foreign orders of knighthood is a question which 
has often been discussed, and more than once in 
the pages of “N. & Q” Fourteen years ago I 
ventured to say S. v, 282) :— 

“It is generally understood that the regulations still 

printed in the Army and Navy Lists, relating to the 
accepting and wearing foreign orders of knighthood 
are obsolete ; at least, so far as civilians and persons not 
officially employed as servants of the crown are con- 
cerned. The only attempt which is made to enforce 
them at present (upon others] is when the person deco- 
rated is attending the court.” 
The correctness of this statement was not then 
impugned, and I believe that the ever increasing 
tendency of modern practice has been undoubtedly 
in the direction I then indicated. 

Since that date many of our most eminent men 
in science, art, and letters have received and 
publicly worn decorations conferred by foreign 
sovereigns as tokens of their appreciation of 
services rendered to humanity which our own 
Government was unwilling or unable to reward. 
Every one who has moved in society in London 
can endorse the correctness of this statement, and 
supply instances in corroboration of it, Onlya 


few months ago we read with pleasure that the 
eminent electrician Sir William Thomson had 
received at the hands of the German Emperor 
the highest distinction a scientific man can receive, 
the decoration of the Ordre pour la Mérite. Those 
who have attended meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation know that others of our savans wear similar 
decorations. The obituary notices of the late 
editor of the Times, Mr. Chenery, make us aware 
that he had received the decoration of the second 
class of the Medjidieh. Dr. Freeman (prince of 
British historians) appends to his name “ Knight 
of the Order of the Redeemer” of Greece. The 
late Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., was spoken of as 
“the best decorated man in England”—a dis- 
tinction which I believe now pertains to Sir 
Francis Cunliffe Owen, C.B. Every time a foreign 
sovereign is entertained at the Guildhall we read 
of foreign decorations bestowed and accepted, and 
publicly worn. Every time that some great 
calamity of fire or flood evokes the practical 
benevolence of the citizens of London we read that 
the Lord Mayor and others have received from 
the sovereign of the country benefitted foreign 
orders iu acknowledgment of their philanthropy. 
I turn to the Catholic Directory; I see there the 
names of some of our most noble and ancient peers, 
e.g., the prime judge in the court of chivalry, the 
Earl Marshal, Dake of Norfolk ; the Marquis of 
Bute; the Earls of Denbigh, Ashburnham, Gains- 
borough, and Granard, as well as others, peers 
and baronets, all recorded as knights of high 
foreign orders of chivalry, which orders they have 
not (and could not have) received in accordance 
with the oft-quoted “F. O. Regulations,’ and 
which they certainly have not received Her 
Majesty’s formal and duly gazetted permission to 
receive and wear. Again, Mr. Foster's Peerage 
and Baronetage further makes me aware that the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Marquises of Donegal 
and Bath, the Lords Braye and North, Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, and a host of persons below peer- 
age rank (e.g., Sir William Armstrong, C.B., Sir 
Henry Bessemer, Sir Oscar Clayton, Sir Robert 
Hart, K.C.M.G., Sir John O’Shanassy, K.C.M.G., 
Sir Edward Reed, K.C.B., Sir Richard Owen, 
K.C.B.) have accepted, and some, to my personal 
knowledge, wear, foreign decorations for which 
they have not received, and (as the “ regulations” 
stand) for which they are incapable of receiving, 
the royal licence. I want to know if the 
stigma of “illegality” is, seriously, to be affixed 
in all these instances I have mentioned, and 
in the dozens of like cases I might mention; 
or if it is not the fact that the “regulations,” at 
least in the case of civilians, are practically 
obsolete outside the precincts of the court. Or, 
to go to a lower grade of the social scale, Is it not 
a fact that many distinguished manufacturers 
have received at recent international exbibitions 
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these decorations (I believe not without some 
vain protests on the part of court flunkeys)? One 
cannot take up a tin of Colman’s mustard or 
read an advertisement of Brinsmead’s pianos 
without seeing that the case is as I have stated it. 
And yet I have recently heard the “F. O. Regu- 
lations” quoted as still binding upon all men ; 
as if the acceptance and wearing of a foreign 
order were at least “ petty treason,” and abso- 
lutely illegal; and I believe these assertions— 
made, of course, by those who were not them- 
selves exposed to like temptation—have recently 
had some (I do not know how much) counten- 
ance from court officials and the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office. I shall, therefore, be glad if competent 
readers of “ N. & Q.” will kindly answer for me 
this simple question,—Have the “ F. O. Regula- 
tions,” which forbid the acceptance by British 
subjects, now (or have they ever had) any egal 
force, except with regard to those who (like the 
members of the “services” or of the corps diplo- 
matique) are in the immediate service of the 
crown 

I apprehend that these “ regulations” have as 
little legal force to prevent a civilian from receiv- 
ing and wearing a foreign decoration as they 
would have if they attempted to prescribe the 
colour or shape of his clothes. Her Majesty has 
an undoubted right to prescribe the garb in 
which she will receive persons at her court, and 
@ person would be guilty of a great violation of 
good taste who even attempted to break her 
regulations ad hoc. But the question I ask is 
not one of taste, but of legality. I want to 
know, first, if these “F. O. Regulations” have 
ever had any legal force ; and, secondly, if I am 
not correct in supposing that, if they ever had 
such legal force, they are now as practically 
obsolete (outside Her Majesty’s court) as the 
still unrepealed Scottish law which makes it a 
penal act for a barber to shave a man on the 
“Sabbath” day. I doubt if half the old sump- 
tuary laws have been formally repealed. 

I apprehend that the question of foreign orders 
is “on all fours” with that of foreign titles. That 
successfal Hebrew financier (but British subject) 
Abraham Moses, may receive, without question 
from anybody, the title of “ Baron Screw,” con- 
ferred by the reigning Duke of Pumpernickel- 
Kalbsbraten ; but if he wishes to be received at 
court by his brand new title he must obtain Her 
Majesty's permission. But I also apprehend 
that, if he does not care to go to court, he may 
even be returned to Parliament as Baron This, or 
Chevalier That, without having the stigma of 
illegality affixed to him. Do not I[ read of the 
Baron de Worms, M.P., and other similar 
foreign titles? I conclude it is so also with 
regard to foreign decorations; and _ that, 
although the authorities may continue to print 


those regulations, and may even enforce them 
upon the immediate servants of the crown, or 
make their observance a condition of attendance 
at court, it is much too late in the day to suppose 
that the hundreds of British subjects who have 
been offered such marks of appreciation by foreign 
sovereigns will be prevented from accepting (and 
on fitting occasions wearing) them by the fear of 
the taunt of illegality, which, after all, is founded 
only on “regulations” which are practically as 
obsolete as, I believe, they are void of legal force. 
J. Woopwarp. 


SWIFTIANA. 


I enclose copies of the letters in my possession, 
respecting a supposed charge against Swift, ad- 
dressed by Rev. Dr. Trail to Mrs. Isted, daughter 
of Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, author of the Re- 
liques. The packet containing the letters is in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Letters of my dear Father to Dr. Trail,” 
The letter from Dr. Trail respecting Sir Walter 
Scott’s edition of Swift’s works is, I think, 
eminently deserving of print. 


Mr, Parker's First Declaration, 

I cannot enough regret that my authority should, 
without permission for that purpose either granted or 
desired, be publickly quoted ; and in consequence of the 
unkind, because unauthorized publication of the anec- 
dote, I made particular enquiry into the truth of it, and 
have the satisfaction to be able to declare that, though 
the story be generally reported in the country, no evidence 
except this report can be discovered of the criminal 
fact, no examinations relative to it are found to exist, 
nor does it appear that any such were ever taken. 

(Signed) P, Parken. 

Ballymore, 28t» May, 1787. 


London, Augt 1*, 1789. 

Regard for trath and justice to the memory of the 
dead require mention to be made that the story of the 
rape which has been told of Dean Swift in the new 
edition of the Tatler (see vol. 5‘, p. 144), and which is 
said to have occasioned him to leave his Prebend of 
Kilroot in his youth, proves to be ill-founded. 

The Reverend Mr. Parker, who is there quoted, having 
accidentally mentioned such a report in conversation, 
without any expectation of its being published, has, with 
that ingenuous regard for truth which distinguishes the 
liberal mind, since given under his hand as follows—as 
proposed by the Bishop of Dromore. 

**In consequence of the publication of that story I 
have made a particular enquiry into the truth of it, and 
have the satisfation to be able to declare, that although 
it be generally reported in the country, no evidence 
except this report can be discovered of the criminal 
fact. No examinations relative to it are found to exist, 
nor does it appear that any such were ever taken.” 

(Signed) P. PARKER, 

Ballymore, near Carrickfergus, 28" May, 1787. 


From Rev. Dr, Trait. 
Bath, Jan’ 14th, 1823. 
Mapam,—Having an opportunity by Capt. Sotheby 
of transmitting a small parcel, which some years ago I 
mentioned to you my purpose of doing, I now enclose 
the papers respecting a correction of an article in the 
edition of the Tatler published near 40 years ago. 
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declaration of Mr. Parker was published by Mr. Nicol 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1790, p. 189; 
and here the matter was understood to be settled, 

In an edition of Swift’s works published a few years 
ago by Sir Walter Scott, the same charge against Swift 
is noticed, with some harsh expressions against Mr. 
Parker, from which it appears that Sir Walter had not 
seen the explanation by Mr. Parker, before mentioned, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, which would have ren- 
dered these animadversions at least unnecessary. I 
pointed out the passage to Sir Walter's Bookseller (Con- 
stable & Co., Edinburgh), and I have no doubt if another 
edition be called for that the expressions respecting Mr. 
Parker will be softened. 

In case any correspondence or discussion should arise 
on this point, I consider it as most proper that the 
original documents should be lodged with some one of 
the late Bishop of Dromore’s family. I hope, indeed, 
that no controversy may arise on the subject, as it would 
be very unnecessary and Mr. Parker’s declaration makes 
it altogether useless. The original correspondence 
passed through my hands, and the Bishop not wishing 
tw convey the censure on Mr. Nicols implied in Mr. 
Parker's first declaration, Mr. Parker readily assented 
to omit it, as not necessary to the vindication of Dr. 
Swift's character. 

I have some other letters of the Bishop’s to me on the 
literary news of the day, which I at first thought of 
transmitting also to you; but as they are become quite 
unimportant at this later period, I shall destroy them, 
unless [ heard from you that it would be some gratifica- 
tion to the Bishop's family to notice the activity of his 
mind even when deprived of sight, and the interest he 
felt in all matters connected with science and literature. 
—I have the Honor to be, Madam, with much Respect, 
Your faithful and obedt, Servant, 

(Signed) Wa. Trait. 
Addressed, M™ Isted, Ecton, Northamptonshire. 


Dantet Hipwett. 
10, Myddleton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Mrs. Horcuixsoy.—Have any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” noticed a rather extraordinary mis- 
take in the sketch of the life of Mrs. Hutchinson 
which forms the prelude to the Memoirs of Col. 
Hutchinson? Mrs. Hutchinson states, pp. 12-3, 
that her father, Sir Allan Apsley, died in May, 1630, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. He married when 
he was forty-eight (p. 12), thus about the year 1615 
or 1616. His wife, Lucy St. John, was “ not above 
sixteen” at this time, which would give the date 
of her birth as 1600, or at earliest 1599. Now 
this date is made very unlikely by certain circum- 
stances related by Mrs. Hutchinson. We read 
(p. 11):— 

“She [my vege was of a noble family, being the 
youngest daughter of Sir John St. John, of Liddiard 
Tregooge, in the county of Wilts; her father and mother 
died when she was not above five years of age and yet 
at her nurse's, from whence she was carried to be 
brought up in the house of the Lord Grandison, her 
father’s younger brother, an honourable and excellent 
person, but married to a lady so jeslous of him, and so 
ill-natured in her jealous fits to anything that was re- 
lated to him, that her cruelties to my mother exceeded 
the stories of stepmothers. The rist of my aunts, my 
mother’s sisters, were dispersed to several places, where 
they grew up till my uncle, Sir John St, John, being 


married to the daughter of Sir Thomas Laten, they were 
all again brought home to their brother’s house. There 
were not in those days so many beautiful women found 
in any family as these, but my mother was by the most 
judgments preferred before all her elder sisters, who, 
something envious at it, used her unkindly, Yet all the 
suitors that came to them still turned their addresses to 
her, which she in her youthful innocency neglected, till 
one of greater name, estate, and reputation than the 
rest happened to fall deeply in love with her, and to 
manage it so discreetly that my mother could not but 
entertain him. My uncle’s wife, who had a mother's 
kindness for her, persuaded her to remove herself from 
her sisters’ envy by going along with her to the Isle of 
Jersey,* where her father was governor, which she did.” 

Now Sir Thomas Leighton was interred in the 
church of St. Peter Port, Guernsey, Feb. 1, 1609, 
when Lucy would have been only nine years old, 
had she been born in 1599 or 1600; certainly 
nut likely to have “suitors ” or to be a cause of 
jealousy to her sisters. But to make the mistake 
in the date clear to demonstration we have only to 
seek in the little village church of Lydiard Tre- 
googe, Wilts. There we find on the north side of 
the altar two large doors, on the outside of which 
is given the pedigree of the St. John family, and 
within life-size paintings of Sir John St. John, his 
wife, his six daughters (of whom Lucy was the 
youngest), and his son Sir John, with his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Leighton, and the 
following inscription :— 

“Here lieth the body of Sir John St John, Knt, who 

married Lucy, daughter and coheire of Sir Walter 
Hungerford of Farley, Kn‘, by whom he had issue 
Walter, that died young, Sir John St John, Knt. and 
Baronet, Oliver, that died young, Katherine, Anne, 
Jane, Elinor, Barbara, Lucy, and Martha, that died a 
child. He deceased 20th Sept., 1594. 
If any reader can give me the date of Lucy St. 
John’s birth, which is not in the Lydiard Tregooge 
registers, they only beginning about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, it will, I feel sure, corro- 
borate the inferences I have drawn from these 
various sources, Hariz. 


— Frau Elpis Me- 
lena’s Garibaldi, Mittheilungen aus Seinem Leben, 
reviewed in the Times of June 18, shows that the 
liberator’s grandfather, Joseph Maria Garibaldi, 
married Catherine Amelie von Neuhof at Niigge, 
Prussia, on Aug. 16, 1736. ‘The ill-fated Theodore 
von Neuhof on becoming King of Corsica had sent 
Garibaldi, his confidant, to his old mother at 
Toddenhoh, near Nuggeberg; he there married 
the monarch’s sister, and eventually settled at Nice 
as adoctor. This unsuspected German strain in 
Garibaldi’s ancestry induces me to point out the 
Germanic origin of his name and its synonymity 
with Shakspere. Garivald or Gerwald, the earliest 
known bearer of the name, was a Bavarian chief 
who figured in North Italy in the sixth century. 
Forstemann’s Altdeutsches Namenbuch, 1856, gives 


* Sir T. Leighton was governor of Guernsey, 
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numerous later homonyms and orthographies, the 
latter including Gerald, the form which the Nor- 
mans borrowed from the French and imported into 
England. In France it became a surname as 
Giraud, Gueroult, &c., whereas in England it 
seems limited as such to the compound Fitzgerald. 
But the most interesting point for us is its etymo- 
logy. Ger=spear; wald= wield, brandish, shake. 
Shakspeare and Garibaldi are therefore identical 
in meaning. The only wonder is that this has 
a been pointed out before. J. G A, 
aris, 


Cromwett’s Cannon.—A writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magozine, quoted by Mr. Gomme in his 
recently issued volume of selections from that 
series, p. 268, says:— 

“ Oliver Cromwell had written on his cannon, ‘O 
Lord open Thou my lips, and my mouth shall show forth 
Thy praise.’”’ 

Viotoncetto.—Mr. Wedgwood, in his Con- 
tested Etymologies, says, s.v. “ Doll,” “a violon- 
cello should properly signify a small violin.” But 
this is a mistake, and one which, though common, 
I am surprised Mr. Wedgwood should have fallen 
into, Violoncello is not a small violin, but a small 
violone (a bass-viol or contra-basso). Viola (ef. 
Old Eng. viol) is the original Italian word, from 
which all the others are formed, and from this we 
have the diminutive violino and the augmentative 
violone* with its diminutive violoncello. I do not 

retend to give the correct English equivalents, as 
Sone no musician, still less a musical instrument 
maker ; but I do know that of these four instru- 
ments, the violino is, as might be expected from 
its being a diminutive, the highest in tone, the 
viola next, the violoncello next, and the violone 
lowest of all. ¢ 

Prof. Skeat gives a correct account of these 
words (s.v. “ Viol”), except that he derives violino 
and violone from violo (a form which does not 
exist), instead of from viol, [ suppose he thought 
that the masculine forms violino and violone could 
not come from a feminine, viola. But if this was 


* An Italian friend, a professional musician, tells me 
that grande viola is now used instead of violone. 

¢ According to Webster, the viola is “somewhat 
larger " than the violin, and “‘a fifth lower in compass "; 
the violoncello, ‘‘a base-viol of four strings, or a base- 
violin with long, large strings, giving sounds an octave 
lower than the tenor violin”; and the violons, “the 
largest instrument of the base-viol kind, having strings 
tuned an octave below those of the vivloncello; the 
contra-bas-o ;—called also double-hase.” In French, 
curiously enough, vio/on corresponds to the Ital. volino, 
and not to violone, as one might expect. This has arisen, 
probably, from the fact that the ending on in French is 
very commonly a diminutive, whereas one in Ital. is 
always augmentative; I mean, of course, where these 
terminations (on and one) have anything to do with size, 
which is by no means always the case. 


his idea, he is mistaken. Ital. fem. nouns ina 
sometimes make their diminutives in ino. Thus, 
casa (house) makes casino, and never casina; 
camera (bed-room, chamber), camerino; aquila 
(eagle), aquilino, &c.; whilst, as to the termination 
one, itis of common gender. Violo can scarcely be 
a misprint, as it occurs twice in the same article, 

F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


A “Dickens Catatocur.”—To the very in- 
teresting Dickens Catalogue, extending to 38 pages, 
compiled and published by J. W. Jarvis & Son, 
28, King William Street, Strand, to which you 
drew attention 6 S. ix. 520, additions might be 
made; as, for example, Bibliography of the Writ- 
ings of Charles Dickens, by James Cook (1879); 
Readings from the Works of Charles Dickens, by 
John A. Jennings (1882); and Pen Photographs 
of Charles Dickens's Readings, by Kate Field 
(1871). Kenny Meadows’s Heads from Nicholas 
Nickleby are not mentioned. To the burlesque 
imitations may be added “ The Battle Won by the 
Wind, by Ch—s D*ck*ns, author of The Picnic 
Papers, Barnaby Fudge, &c.” This appeared in 
“The Puppet Showman’s Album, illustrated by 
Gavarni” (no date), one of the cleverest books of 
imitations with which I am acquainted. The 
Faces in the Fire, given on p. 24 of the Dickens 
Catalogue is ascribed to ‘* Red Gap.” In other 
catalogues—of which one is now before me—it is 
given with this announcement, “ Attributed to the 
late Charles Dickens.” This is flattering to its 
author, the clever and versatile George Frederick 
Pardon, whose name is given on the title page of 
the second edition, published by James Black- 
wood, 1856. In the preface Mr. Pardon says :— 

**Some of my friends have been pleased to trace a 
resemblance between my manner of treatment in the 
two princip»! tales of this volume, and Charles Dickens's 
admirable Christmas stories, I can only say that, while 
I cannot but feel flattered by the compliment, the re- 
semblance, if any, is unintentional; and that though I 
may, unconsciously, have sometimes adopted a style so 
natural and popular as that of Mr, Dickens's [sic), I 
have never, in my literary career, endeavoured to 
imitate his, or any other writer's, peculiarities of diction 
or incident.” 

Curupert Bepeg. 


A Eriraria.—Mr. Will Carleton, author 
of Farm Ballads, &c., writes to me as follows :— 


“TI came across an epitaph in an Ohio cemetery a few 
years since which attracted me by its peculiarly sepul- 
chral grimness. I have never succeeded in finding it 
anywhere else, and have wondered if it were imported 
from some neighbouring place, quoted from some poet, 
or the product «f some local genius. It was on the slab 
of a very old man, and read as follows :-— 

* Earls and monarchs of the dead, 
Who so long the worms have fed, 
1 am coming to your chilly bed ; 
Edge close, and give me room.’” 


I do not remember to have seen the epitaph before. 
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Some of the contributors to “N. & Q.” may be 
able to throw some light on its origin. 
Wituiam Anprews, F.R.HLS. 
Hull Literary Club, 


Litty.—Perhaps the following men- 
tion of his early history may be new to some of 
your readers :— 

“The evasions of some Nativity men, are so weak 
(and silly like unto William Lilly, and he is neither 
Artist nor Gentleman, but a poore Laborer or Ditchers 
son of Diseworth in Leicester-shire, brought up to London, 
and educated by Palin a Tayler in the Strand), whereby 
they would elude the force of that argument,” &ec.— 
Theomagia, by John Heydon, Gent. (London, 1664), 


t. i. p. 106. 
T. W. ©. 


Mitton’s Brste.—* The Trustees of the British 
Museum have just purchased Milton’s Bible. It 
contains, in the poet’s handwriting, the dates of the 
births of his children” (Echo, June 24), 

Hirwet, 

10, Myddleton Square, Clerkenwell. 


PaRatet Passaces.— 
1. “ How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Looking tranquillity.” 
Congreve, Mourning Bride, 
“ Spared and blest by time, 
Looking tranquillity.” 
Byron, Ch. Har., iv, 146. 
2. “Ah! well may we hope, when our short life is gone, 
To meet in some world of more permanent bliss ; 
For a smile, or a grasp of the band, hastening on, 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this,”— Moore. 

“ The place [London] is so vast......that mere friend- 
ship can get or give but an occasional shake of the band 
in the hurried t ge.” —Thackeray, The 
Newcomes, chap. Ixxiv. 


JAYDEE. 


Mannot= May not.—This expression occurs in 
the ballad of “The Enchanted Ring,” Buchan’s 
Ancient Ballads of the North, vol. i. p. 167 (edit. 
1875) :— 

“ Ye'll take my jewels that’s in Bahome, 
And deal them liberallie, 
To young that cannot, and old that manno?/, 
The blind that does not see.” 
Can any of your correspondents give illustrations 
of this usage? I have never seen the expression 
before. F, C. Binxseck Terry. 


Tae Lorp’s Prayer.—An old preacher, who 
many years ago went home to the better land, 
was very particular when using that grand prayer, 
and always prayed, “Give us day by day our 
daily bread.” And, again, “Leave us not in 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” I may say 
that he was a learned man in languages, and shrank 
from imagining that the Deity should lead us into 
temptation. Now, will some reader kindly tell 
us whether my old friend’s interpretation was 
correct? J, when using the prayer, follow his 


practice, as I cannot but think there is both 
reason and beauty in his reading. 
Fatoer Frank. 
Birmingham. 


Frecp-Names 1x Hatstocx.—A curious in- 
stance of the change of field-names to perpetuate 
the political opinions of the owner occurs in the 
parish of Halstock, Dorset. The estate to which 
I refer is called Sydney Farm, and was offered for 
sale on June 6 last; and from the auctioneer’s par- 
ticulars of sale I draw the field-names which fol- 
low. A former owner of this property was Thomas 
Hollis, born April 14, 1720, deceased January 1, 
1774, of whom an account may be read in 
Hutchins’s Dorset, third edition, vol. ii. p. 96; 
and I have no doubt that to him the existing 
names are due:— 


Bastwick. Valtravere. 
Burlow, Geneva, 
Prynne. Vevay. 
Lilburne Mead. Ludlow Farm House, 
Needham, Berne. 
Sherfield. ‘Bradshaw, 
Martin's Mead, January the 30th. 
Allen. Upper January. 
Godwin. Cooke, 
Holles Plot Orchard, Stubbs, 
Sydney Farm House. Vane. 
Hampden Mead, Scott. 
Leighton Mead. Harrison, 
The Good Old Causo, Dean's Hill. 
Little Cause. Whitefield’s Plantation, 
Peters. 
C. H, Mayo, 
Long Burton, Sherborne. 


A Cortostry. — Some 
French politicians have been amusing themselves 
by putting together a list of names of electors of 
Arras in such a fashion as to form a sentence. It 
is given by the Frangais as being a “ bulletin de 
vote ”:— 


Dauphin Delaplace Bras 
Defrance Voinot Philip 
Soisons Miséran Devre 
Hommet Prince Lozé 
Leroy Courageux Vienne 
Varaigne Vaast Lecomte 
Deloge Hanser Deparis 
Lemaitre Lahyéne Lenfant 
Piteux Carton Darras, 


This is to be read:— 
“ Dauphin de France, sois son homme et Ie roi ! 
“Va, régne: déloge le maitre piteux de la place. 
“* Vois nos miséres en prince courageux. Va: enserre 
la hyéne; car ton bras, Philippe, devrait l’oser, 
« Vienne le Comte de Paris ! 
“ L’Enfant d’ Arras.” 


This is sufficiently ingenious to be worth a note. 
Wituram E, A, Axon. 


Evizapeta Scort.—A lady of this name (born 
Rutherford of Edinburgh), but better known in con- 
nexion with the poet Burns, wrote a poem, entitled 
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Alonzo and Cora, which, although she died in 1787, 
was not published until 1801, and then probably 
in a few copies only, printed in London, with a dedi- 
cation to the Countess of Elgin. This, after a long 
search, I have at last found, and gather from it a 
select list of subscribers, including many of the 
aristocracy in and about Northampton, suggestive 
that the editor was to be found in that quarter. 
Can any reader of “‘ N. & Q.” name him? It will 
be remembered that Mrs. Scott was “the guid- 
wife of Wauchope-house,” whose rhyming letter to 
Burns and his reply, both here given, assign the 
book an interest to the collectors of Burnsiana. 


Arms or Frescn Kixcs—The en- 
closed cutting, from an article in arecent Figaro on 
the sale of Count Roger de Nord’s library, seems to 
deserve reproduction in “ N. & Q.,” if, as I believe, 
the fact it records is one “ not generally known ”:— 

“Le premier livre qui me frappe est le Novum Jesu 
Christi D. N. Testamentum, grec et latin. Ce volume 
présente cette particularité curieuse qu’il porte les armes 
du roi Henri IV., écussons de France et de Navarre, 
surmontés de la couronne royale, et au-dessus de ces 
écussons, un dauphin, Il est curieux de constater ici 
que les rois de France portaient un dsuphin dans leurs 
armes tant qu’ils n'avaient pas de postérité.” 

Ross O'Connett. 


Lixcotysnire Worps. — Bug = conceited. 

isy=remarkable, extraordinary, excellent (ex- 
celling): ‘‘She’s a daisy lass for work ”=a good 
working girl. “I’m a daisy body for pudding” = 
I eat a great deal of pudding. PF. J. F. 


Memoriat or A Servant.—A. J. M., in the 
second paragraph of his query “ Nonsuch Palace” 
(6™ 8. ix. 378), states that he has not met with a 
memorial of a “ faithful servant” anterior to 1625. 
The following copy of an inscription, in incised 
capital letters on a small copper plate, in Bed- 
dington Church, may be of interest to him: — 

Here lieth the body of Elizabeth Boys 
widdowe sometyme servant to Sir 
Fravnces Carewe Knight who decesed 
the xxiiiit® day of Decemb’ An’o 159°, 
G. Biacker-Moreay. 
Surrey. 


Mortrtors, &c.—Among the inscrip- 
tions on ancient houses I find none of your corre- 
spondents has noticed that carved on the colon- 
nade end of Knowsley Hall, Lancashire, which is 


just discernible through a coating of paint. It is | 


interesting as commemorating the ingratitude of | between ples s. G 


Charles II. to the Derby family, and is in the 
following terms :— 

“ James, Earl of Derby, Lord of Man and the Isles, 
grandson of James, Earl of Derby, and of Charlotte, 
daughter of Claude, Duke de la Tremouille, whose 
husband, James, was beheaded at Bolton, xv. Oct. mpcxt1, 
for strenuously adhering to Charles the 2nd, who refused 
2 bill passed unanimously by both Houses of Parliament 


for restoring to the family the estate lost by his loyalty 
to him.” 


There is also an ancient edifice called “ Hall i’ th’ 
Wood,” near Bolton, which bears this inscription: 
1648 
N 
AA, 

M. Tavrcoop. 


Inn Siexs.—I have met with two Lincolnshire 
inn signs that are not mentioned in Hotten’s His- 
tory of Signboards, viz., ““ The Hay-Trussers’ Arms,” 
in Well Lane, Grantham, and “ The Nightingale,” 
Bridge-end Road, Haceby. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Lay Prepenparies.—There was an interesting 
discussion in “ N. & Q.” some months back upon 
the question whether foreign Protestants, not epis- 
copally ordained, were permitted to hold cathedral 
preferment in England in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The question was, I think, settled in the affirma- 
tive. I should like further to ask whether, in many 
instances, such preferment was not given to laymen, 
so that the question of the ecclesiastical position 
of the non-episcopal ministers was not really in- 
volved at all. Up to recent times the Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, who was 
often a layman, was, ex officio, a prebendary of 
Salisbury, and even now the Crown is, ex officio, a 
prebendary of St. David’s. But to these stalls 
no ecclesiastical duties are attached. Did the 
Elizabethan foreign Protestants perform any duties 
(save drawing their stipends) in the cathedrals 
where they held preferment ? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Commoxptace Boox.— Could you kindly in- 
form me of a good way to compile a journalist's 
commonplace book? Or perhaps one of your 
correspondents might, should you be too buay. 
My reason for troubling you is to obtain a tho- 
roughly good plan. J. Reav-Ror. 


Heratpic.— Will some correspondent obligingly 


inform me to what family the following arms may 
be attributed, namely,—Two chevronels gules 


Bartrenserc. — What are the nationality and 
origin of the name and title of Battenberg? The 
Almanach de Gotha merely states that Alexander, 
younger son of the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, married Julie, Princess of Batten- 


berg, daughter of Graf vy. Hauke, War Minister 
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for Poland and Woiwode, &c., and that their 
children are Princes and Princesses of Batten- 
berg. Why so; and why not Princes of Hesse- 
Darmstadt ? If the marriage was morganatic, 
how, according to the strict rules of German 
etiquette, are these Princes of Battenberg entitled 
to ally themselves on terms of equality with the 
sovereign houses of Germany ? And if the marriage 
of ascion of a junior branch of a Saxon grand 
duchy with the daughter of an English duke is 
morganatic, how came that of a Hessian dake with 
the daughter of a Polish count to be mare a 


Scorr.—Can any one kindly tell me what the 
relationship was between Thomas Scott (or Scot), 
who signed, with others, the warrant of Charles I, 
and James Scott who went to Ireland in the army 
of William III.? Also, who was the “ Princess 
Llewellyn ” married by the latter ? Sxoros. 


Coneo, the name of the river and territory in 
equatorial Africa, is, I suppose, a Portuguese word. 
What is the origin of the name? The Chinese 
word Kongow, or Congou, is, according to the 
spelling of the present day in England, exactly the 
same, Congo. R. W. 

Brompton. 


Poxisumest or “ Honsixe.”—Is the punish- 
ment of horsing, as alluded to by Thackeray, still 
existent in any English school? If not, how late 
did it survive? Was it ever used in Scotland? 
Are there any descriptions or illustrations of it in 
other works ? 


Oxtp Sone.—Can any of your readers give me 
a reference where I shall find a song of which the 
following are the first lines? I have understood 
that it was very popular at the end of the last 
century :— 
“ There was an old man in the West countrie, 
A flaw in his lease the lawyer had found; 
It was all about felling an old «ak tree 
On what be considered was his own ground.” 
Anon, 


Sir Watrer Rateien’s Daventrer.—I wish 
to ask,as Mr. Gardiner does in his History of 
England, vol. i, p. 122, in a note, Who is the 
daughter mentioned in the letter published in the 
appendix by Mr. Brewer to Goodman’s Court of 
King James I,, ii. 93, and what became of her? 
Perhaps some reader of “‘ N. & Q.” can give infor- 
mation on the subject.” 

Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 


Gortpnatt Cnapet.—It is just twenty years 
since Mr. Burn (3" S. iv. 326) wrote to “ N. & Q.” 
to inquire as to whether any information could be 
obtained relative to the register of marriages be- 
longing to Guildhall Chapel, which was pulled 
down about the year 1820, In Cunningham’s 


London it is stated to exist in the church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, but this does not appear to be 
the case. I am just now interested in all informa- 
tion concerning it, and as I do not remember 
seeing the question answered in “N. & Q,” I 
shall be glad, if it has, to be favoured with the 
reference, and if not, ‘shall be obliged to any 
correspondent who can direct me to any unpub- 
lished matter concerning either the registers or the 
chapel itself. Joun E. Price, F.S.A. 
27, Bedford Place, W.C. 
[We can trace no answer to Mr. Bury. ] 


Rayrmes: “Tarrty pAYs HATH Szp- 
TEMBER,” &c,—I have just read in one of the 
publications of La Société des Anciens Textes 
Frangais the following, in an old poem De Com- 
puto, written in the thirteenth century, which is 
worth a note:— 

“ En avril, en juing, en septembre 

A .xxx. jours et en novembre : 

Tout li autre ont .xxxj jour, 

Fors fevriers qi est li plus cour, 

En soi que .xxviij. jors n’a, 

Ne plus ne meins n’'i avra ja 

Fors en l'an qe bissextres vient, 

Adont en a, einsi avient, 

-xxix., de tant est creiis 

L’an que bixestres est cheiis.” 
How old is our equivalent; and is any older 
known than the above French? Taomas Cox. 


Trexcn Famiry.—Playfair’s Family Antiquity 
states that the name Trench was derived from the 
seigneurie of La Tranche in Poitou, of which it 
was formerly possessed (cf. Burke’s Peerage, art. 
**Clancarty ”). He says also that there were 
many families of this name in different parts of 
France, all bearing the same arms, and probably 
branches from one stem, viz. La Tranche, Lyon, 
in Brittany; La Tranche, Montayne, in Normandy; 
and La Tranche de la Roche, in Gascony, which 
last at an early date settled in England. Pre- 
sumably the present Anglo- Irish family are derived 
from this. Copious pedigrees have been published, 
giving all descendants of Frederick de la Tranche, 
who settled in England 1575; but none, so far as 
I know, has traced the descent accurately from 
the old line in Poitou. Would it be possible to 
obtain pedigrees and information of the different 
French families of the name, so as to prove the 
exact connexion? To what books should one 
refer? C. Moor. 


Messrs. Soutncate & Barrett's, Auction 
Caratocces. — These were offered for sale by 
auction by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson a few years 
back, and I shall be glad to know where they can 
now be seen. J. R. D. 


Eatnovus or Aitnous Surname, — Informa- 
tion is asked regarding the surname Ealhous or 
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Ailhous. Any notices of families bearing that 
surname will be very welcome. 
J. P. Epwonp. 
64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Mirres.—When was their use discontinued by 
the prelates of the Church of England ? 
Norvat 


Qvoration Wantep. —Sannazarius wrote, 
“ Cedite, jam coelum patris est” 
(“ Yield, for heaven is Homer's home ”), 
and this is said to be only a version of a line of 
Antipater. Can any reader give that line ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Upton GengaLooy.—If any reader of “N. & Q.” 
can furnish me any of the data asked for below, 
he will greatly aid me in finishing a literary work 
of some magnitude. The items wanted are :— 

1. Date of marriage of Mary, daughter of Sir 
Hugh Clotworthy, Knt., and sister of John, Vis- 
count Massereene, to Capt. Henry Upton, ancestor 
of Viscount Templetown. The date is wanted to 
settle the dispute whether her first son was born 
in 1623 or 1633. 

2. Parentage and ancestry of Francis Upton, 
Doctor of Physic, of London, whose daughter 
Mary married in 1711 Col. John Upton, father of 
the first Baron Templetown. Was he the Francis 
matriculated at Oxford, 1674/5; or the Dr. Francis 
who was buried in Christ Church, London, Sept. 11, 
1711, leaving widow Sarah, who died at Bath, and 
was buried at Weston in 1739 ; or father of John, 
who was a merchant in London in 1727 and in 
Egypt in 1739, and Francis, who was baptized in 
Christ Church, London, Jan. 17, 1689/90? 

3. Date of marriage of Clotworthy Upton, first 
Baron Templetown, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Shuckburg Boughton, Esq., of Poston Court, 
Hereford. The peerages give Aug. 25, 1769; 
but the register of baptisms of St. James's, 
Westminster, give him, by wife Elizabeth, two 
daughters (one of whom was born before that date), 
viz., Sophia, born Jan. 2, 1766, and Augusta, born 
June 1, 1770. 

4. Was Dr. John Egerton, Bishop of Durham, 
whose ancestors and descendants were Earls of 
Bridgewater, and whose second wife was Mary 
Boughton (sister of the Lady Templetown men- 
tioned above), the “John Egerton, of Oulton, 
Cheshire,” who married Catherine Upton, June 5, 
1731? Had he children by his first wife ? 

5. John Upton is said to have settled at Killa- 
braher, co. Cork, and to have purchased four 
estates—Glenstar, Ballineana, Ashgrove, and 
Ballinabearna—in co. Limerick in 1694, to have 
been present at the siege of Liscarrol Castle, to 
have made his will in 1712, and to have married 


(first) Mary Fleming, and (second) Elizabeth or 


Catherine Conyers, of Castletown Conyers, co. 
Limerick. I should like to know his ancestry. 
His numerous descendants in co. Limerick think 
he was related to Lord Templetown’s ancestor 
Capt. Henry Upton. The latter had two sons 
John, born about 1630, one of whom died in 
infancy. Is there any record of the other's 
marriage, and can he be identified with John of 
Cork and Limerick ? 

6. Upton of Ingmire Hall, Westmoreland. 
Who is the nearest male representative of this 
family? The estates have gone to a female line, 
and several men of the family have assumed other 
names, 

7. I should like to learn the parentage and 
ancestry of “ Mary, daughter of ——- Upton, and 
widow of —— V—, M.D.,” who married Henry 
Howard, Earl of Suffolk, and died January, 1721/2; 
also the name of her first husband. 

8. Elizabeth Upton married (first), before 1582, 
William Strowd, or Strode, of Shepton Mallett, 
by whom she became grandmother of William 
Strode, one of the five members demanded by 
Charles I. Wanted a pedigree of this Strode 
family. Who was the father of Strode the member ? 
She married (second), before 1608, Edward Bysse, 
Bisse, or Bysshe, of Wells or Spargrove, Somerset 
(a cousin of Philip Bisse, D.D., of Wells), by whom 
she had a son Edward. Was the latter the Sir E. 
Bysshe who in 1654 printed Dr. Nicholas Upton’s 
De Re Militari et Factis Illustribus? If so, was 
he related to the latter author ? 

9. Upton of Frome Selwood, Somerset. Can 
any of your readers give me a pedigree of this 
family ? 

10. On what authority does Burke (Landed 
Gentry, sixth edition) identify the Rev. Ambrose 
Upton, Rector of Kilrush, &c., and ancestor of 
Upton of Glyde Court, co. Louth, with Ambrose, 
son of John and Dorothy (Rouse) Upton, of the 
Uptons of Lupton? I doubt the identity. Was 
not the Rev. Ambrose son of a wine merchant in 
Limerick, and did he not flourish nearly a century 
later than Ambrose of the Lupton family? The 
latter died before 1689, leaving a widow Mary 
and a daughter Arabella, while the rector married 
Anna Whitney, is said to have died in 1752, and 
no daughter Arabella is attributed to him. (See 
6" §. vi. 514 ; vii. 217; viii. 372.) 

Wa. H. Uproy, 

Walla Walla, Washington, U.S.A. 


Tne Lace Wirr.—Can any of your readers tell 
me when lace wiffs came into use, and how long 
they were worn? I see that this article of dress 
is not mentioned in Mr. Planché’s Cyclopedia of 
Costume. 

17, Waterloo Place, Southampton. 


Tae Loxpoy.—Can any of your readers 
give me some particulars respecting the loss of the 
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store-ship London, which was wrecked off the 

coast of Portugal in the year 1801? I shall be 

glad to know the date of the wreck, the names of 

the officers, and how many of the ship’s company 

were saved, with their names. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Hawkcesterrig: Wanrep. — At 
p. 231 of the last of ten small volumes in my 
possession, forming A Description of England and 
Wales, &c., with plates, published by Newbery 
& Carnan, 1770, is: “ Hawkcesterrig, near 
Leeds, is a place full of Roman works, there having 
been a castle seated on a haw or hill, for a watch- 
tower, and on the lower ground a Roman pottery.” 
What is the modern name of this place, and who 
was the author of the work from which I quote ? 

Wirrrep Harerave. 

Sheffield. 


St. Lucz.—Can any one explain carmenuce in 
an old poem of the thirteenth century? The lines 
are:— 

“La feste qui est de seinte Luce 
Que on apele carmenuce.” 
Tuomas Cox. 


Doucuess or Ceritrarco.—In what work of 
Madame de Genlis is it that she has embodied the 
story of the Duchess of Cerifalco, imprisoned by 
her husband in the castle of Albenga ? E. D. 


Depicarion 1x Borws’s Poems.—I have in my 
possession a copy of Burns’s poems, containing the 
dedication to the “ Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
the Caledonian Hunt,” with a memoir, in which 
oceur the following words: “Thus, in giving the 
character of a lately deceased poet of celebrity.” 
With these few words as a guide, can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” inform me of the name of 
the author of the memoir, and date of publication ? 
The book also contains a glossary, and the name of 
the printer is “ Thomas Turnbull,” Edinburgh. The 
reason I am not able to find these things for my- 
self is that the title-page is destroyed.* 

Ricwarp ALLay, 


Gorrs.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me 
the meaning of this word? It was applied to a 
cluster of cottages which existed till very lately 
at Kastbourne. Epwarp R. Vrvyray. 


Atste or Craret.—Can you inform me whether 
the aisles of a church were ever called chapels 
when there was no family chapel in them? I 
read in wills that “my body may be buried in 
my chapel,” where there is no present evidence of 
a chapel. Groxnce Humpurey, 

St. Dunstan's Buildings, E.C. 


Tusser.—Is there any authority for spelling 
this name Tusar? This spelling is adopted by the 
Rev. R. B. Gardiner in his edition of the Ad- 


mission Registers of St. Paul’s School, and like- 
wise by the critic who reviewed this book in the 
Atheneum. In Mr. Gardiner’s book there is 
mention made of a MS. autobiography of Tusser 
containing an additional stanza, in which Tusser 
refers to Lily as pedagogus. Surely Mr. Gardiner 
would be conferring a great boon upon Tusserian 
students if he would reveal the hiding-place of 
this manuscript, whichis not in the British Museum, 
and by giving us his authority for his extraordinary 
spelling of Tusser’s name. oO. P. 


Aaxus Der usep as A Crest.—Wishing to 
make a complete list of those families who have 
used the holy lamb as crest or cognizance, I 
have collected the following no doubt imperfect 
list :—Benton, Boggie, Brandeeth, Brandram, Bur- 
nett, Clack, Corke, Crosbie, Crosby, Crouch, 
Crowch, Dyson, Davis, Davey, Evans, Farrington, 
FitzWarren, Francis, Grose, Haslam, Henson, 
Hickey, Hyde, Lamb, Langholme, Llewellyn, 
Lluellin, Malmains, Mills, Nempharts, Normand, 
Parry, Pascall, Price, Richards, Rowan, Rowe, 
Sitlington, Stopford, Stubbing, Templar, Temple- 
ton, Wastfield, and Waddell. Will ao of 
“N. & Q.” kindly supply any omissions 

Q y supply any Wo 

Nottingham. 


Replies. 


OGEE: OGIVE. 
(6% §. viii. 444; ix. 174, 330, 451.) 

I am sorry that I have innocently incurred the 
wrath of Dr. Cuance ; but if he will look again 
at the passage referred to, he will find that the 
discovery is a mare’s nest. I distinctly stated 
that “in Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian we 
have the word auge employed astronomically 
in the sense of apogee, from which, I agree with 
De. Cuance, it has doubtless been derived.” 
What stronger expression of assent could I have 
given? Probably Dr, Cuance has overlooked 
this passage, and fixed upon the succeeding sen- 
tence, which has no reference to him at all. It 
refers to the absurd derivation, previously alluded 
to, from an assumed Teutonic word og and a 
termination ivus, imported into Italy under the 
form of augivo. I hope Dr. Cuance will accept 
this explanation, and not attribute to me the sin 
of misstating his views on this occasion at least, 
though he accuses me of a propensity in that 
direction of which I was unaware. 

Whilst I have pen in hand, I will mention a 
few points raised in the discussion which require 
a little explanation. The terms ogive and ogee 
are essentially architectural, and are not found in 
any other relation. Dr. Cnance does not appear 
to have made architectural construction his study. 
“Non omnia possumus omnes.” If he had, I am 
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quite sure he would have come to the same con- 
clusion as every writer on Gothic architecture has 
done. I quoted a number of these in my previous 
communication, and could have given more. Dr. 
Cuance, in a note, refers to Mr. Jas. Fergusson 
in a passage which has really nothing to do with 
the question. The following is Mr. Fergusson’s 
view of the origin of the term. After describing 
the vaulting ribs, called in French arcs doubleaux 
and formerets, he proceeds : “ There were two more 
ribs springing from angle to angle and intersecting 
one another at ¢ [the summit]. These were called 
ogives, from the Latin word augere, to strengthen, 
which was the object of their employment—and 
every builder knows how essential to strength this 
is.” He then proceeds to explain how the ogive 
strengthens the construction, which Da. Cuance 
fails to grasp. In a note Mr. Fergusson adds: 
“The French antiquaries employ this word [ogive] 
as if it signified a pointed arch, whence they de- 
signate the style itself as ogival. There is no 
doubt, however, that the word has nothing to do 
with the form of the arch or the ogee, but is the 
name of a rib common to the round-arched as well 
as to the pointed style.”* 

The introduction of the ogive rib, being almost 
contemporaneous with that of the pointed arch, 
no doubt gave rise to the generic term “ architec- 
ture ogivale,” by which the French have always 
designated pointed, or, as we call it, “‘ Gothic” 
architecture. The fanciful idea of the term 
originating from “the series of highest points or 
summits displayed longitudinally” is set at rest 
by the other passage quoted from Fergusson, 
“that this system was in frequent use before the 
employment of the pointed arch.” 

De. Cuayce says: “I never write on a point 
of etymology unless I can attack, defend, or sup- 
port some current derivation, or offer a new one, 
and I never give a mere enumeration of other 
people’s derivations.” With every architectural 
writer against him, however, he quotes “La- 
rousse’s little illustrated French dictionary” and 
Littré (sub voc.), the meaning of the explana- 
tions in which he has apparently misunderstood. 
These both say that the ogives are ribs which, 
crossing diagonally, form an angle at the summit. 
Certainly, but the angle referred to is horizontal, 
not vertical. That this must be so is evident 
from his own quotation, “that this system was 
in use before the employment of the pointed arch.” 
In a semicircular vault the crossing of the ribs 
would not form a vertical angle, and there could 
be no “highest points or summits displayed 
longitudinally.” 


ogee a8 & moulding, not as a rib. Oymatium is 
used by Vitruvius as the upper moulding in a 
cornice or an abacus (bk. iv. ch. iii.), and is pro- 
bably derived from Gr. xia, a wave or swelling, 
from the form of the moalding combining a hollow 
and a round. Fick (Wortschatz) traces xkupa to 
the root ku, schwellen, hohlsein, which exactly 
expresses the form. In any case it is quite cer- 
tain that neither cimacio nor cymatium ever meant 
an arch rib. Hee 

If any of the readers of “N. & Q” think it 
worth while to go over this correspondence, I can 
safely trust them with the result. 

J. A. Pictoy. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Rerormaoes (6 §, ix. 348, 432, 511).—Pre- 
cenTorR VENABLES may not think me presumptuous 
if I express a hope that he will not follow Mr. 
Marsa t's example in altering the words of the 
text in his edition of Bunyan’s Holy War; but 
that he will let every word of the original stand, 
and make his edition a verbal, or even a literal, 
reprint, and let such alterations and explanations 
as may be necessary be in the form of notes. Mar. 
MarsnHatv’s substitution of “ volunteers” for re- 
formadoes seems unfortunate. Volunteers who 
only gave advice and encouragement would not 
be of much use in any army. And were not all in 
the holy army volunteers? The word reformado 
occurs several times, and it is applied to members 
of the army of Diabolus as well as of Shaddai. 
The following passage leaves no doubt on my mind 
that Bunyan meant the spirits of the departed, 
who, although they had left their bodies, continued 
to feel an interest in the welfare of their friends 
(the italics are mine):— 

Those also that rode Reformadoes, and that came 
down to see the battle, they shouted with that greatness 
of voice, and sung with such melodious notes, that they 
caused them that dwell in the highest orbs to open their 
windows, put out their heads, and look down to see the 
cause of that glory. The townsmen also, so many of 
them as saw this sight, were, as it were, astonished, 
while they looked betwixt the earth and the heavens.” 

“To get shut of” =rid of or out of, isa common 
phrase in Lincolnshire. “To land up”=to silt 
up, or to bank up with earth, is another. ‘‘‘ Like 
to like,’ quoth the devil to the collier” (not 
cobbler) is a common proverb. “To have a foot 
in their dish” (or trough) is a variant of “to have 
a finger in their pie” = meddle, interfere, another 
common proverb. So is “as great as beggars,” 
or “as thick as thieves.” “ Quat and close,” the 
usual form is “squat and close.” “Very rife” 
surely needs no explanation. “ Sheep’s-russet ” I 
take to be clothes made of unbleached wool ; not 
the wool of our present fine Lincolnshire sheep, 
but the grey or brownish wool of the old un- 
improved breed, which was often worn of the 
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natural colour by rustics. A “nimble Jack” is 
a hobgoblin or mischievous spirit. These are all 
more or less common ina Lincolnshire. 

“To grammar and settle” means to instruct and 
settle. Another of Bunyan’s phrases is somewhat 
similar: “It was jealousied that they were too 
familiar with them.” 

“Took pepper in the nose” =took offence, has 
been common for four hundred years or more :— 

‘For ther are ful proude herted men, 
Pacient of tonge 
And buxome as of berynge 
To burgeises and to lordes, 
And to poore peple 
Han pepir in the nose 
And as a lyoun he loketh.” 
Wright's Piers Ploughman, vol. ii. p. 307. 
“ But epeke ye no more of that 
For drede of the red hat 
Take peper in the nose : 
For than thyne heed of gose.”’ 
Dyce’s Skelton, vol. ii. p. 38. 
“Shall Presbyterian bells ring Cromwell's praise, 
While we stand still and do no Trophies raise 
Unto his lasting name? Then may we be 
Hung up like bells for our malignity : 
Well may his Nose, that is dominical, 
Take pepper in't, to see no Pen at all 
Stir to applaud his merits.” 
A. Brome’s Poems (1664), p. 326. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Lorv Cuter Justice Cocksury Movs- 
TacHes S. x. 6).—Mr. Sawyer is wrong about 
this subject. The judges formerly wore moustaches 
like other people. They followed the prevailing 
custom. Littleton (1453-1466) wore a moustache ; 
in the time of Henry VIL. the judges were clean 
shaved ; in Elizabeth’s reign they wore moustache 
and peaked beard, and this fashion survived till 
the Commonwealth ; the judges have so far re- 
sisted the ‘‘ beard movement,” which began at the 
time of the Crimean War. The coif had nothing 
to do with the clerical tonsure, and the legal pro- 
fession had no necessary connexion with the 


Church. (See Serjeant Pulling’s Order of the 
Coif.) A. C. 


“ Hoper-moper ” §. ix. 507).—This word is 
printed hedermoder, which is certainly a false form 
for hodermoder, in the Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, 
ii. 28. The text in Gairdner is said to be taken 
from Fenn, iv. 20, yet the spelling differs con- 
siderably from that given in “N. & Q.” I will 
just remark that confusion between e and o in 
MSS. of the fifteenth century is common. So 
also b is frequently misread by editors as v; and 
the word blavered in the same passage is a ridicu- 
lous error for blabered, the regular frequentative 
form of blab. 

The passage in Skelton (where the same word 
occurs) is in Colyn Cloute, ll, 68-70 :— 


* Alas! they make me shoder! 
For in hoder-moder 
The church is put in faute.” 
The derivation of hugger-mugger, never yet cor- 
rectly given (to my knowledge), is now plain 
enough. It is a substitution for the older form 
hoder-moder. Neither is there here any difficulty. 
The latter part of the word is merely due to re- 
duplication ; the significant part is hoder. And, 
as to hoder, I have shown, in my dictionary, that 
it is the M.E. equivalent of huddle, itself a fre- 
quentative form of M.E. huden, to hide. In fact, 
hoder-moder should have become hudder-mudder 
or huddle-muddle rather than hugger-mugger, and 
it is, practically, a mere derivative of hide (with 
root-vowel w). Of. Greek xevOecv. 
Watrter W. Sxeart. 


Hugger-mugger is now sometimes used with the 
meaning of slovenly or confused. For an instance, 
I quote from the Daily Telegraph, Oct. 5, 1882, 

. 2, col. 2: “ Nor can they be very severely blamed 
for this hugger-mugger, slipshod way of life.” But 
the usual meaning has undoubtedly been “in 
secret,” or ‘‘clandestinely.” To the references 
given by the editor I may add Stapleton’s Fort. 
of the Faith (1565), fol. 88 ; Udall’s Demonstration 
of Discipline (1588), p. 30 (Arber); Charchill’s 
Ghost (1762), bk, iii. Geo. L. Aprerson. 

Wimbledon, 


Although this expression in classical language 
may have always had the meaning given to it 
in the Paston Letters, ‘that is clandestinely,” 
in the everyday language of the nineteeth 
century it has another meaning. In the pub- 
lications of the English Dialect Society I find 
the following. From the Glossary of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincoloshire, “ Hugger-mugger, adv., 
in disorder, all-upon-heaps”; for the Isle of Wight, 
“ Hugger-mugger, anything done badly or care- 
lessly”; and in South Warwickshire the word means 
in disorder. From the Lancashire glossary the 
word has been omitted, but it is a common ex- 
pression, and has no other meaning but that of 
untidily or disorderly. Henrietta Fisnwick. 


A different meaning from that of secrecy has 
been attached to hugger-mugger. I remember an 
article in the Saturday Review, some twenty years 
ago (since reprinted in a volume of Essays), in 
which the words were taken to mean a slovenly 
mode of life, a disregard of the little elegancies, 
graces, and comforts which give a charm to exist- 
ence. Eowarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 

(W. 8. B. H., writing from Plymouth, states that in 
Devonshire the meaning ordinarily assigned hugger- 
mugger is “ untidy, confused state of things,” and quotes 
significations from various dictionaries. } 


Naruantet Scarverr (6 ix. 329, 473).— 
I find I have given particulars of a Nathaniel 
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Scarlett, evidently an ancestor of the one inquired 
for by the date. B. F. Scarert. 


Prince Leoroty’s Deatn (6 S, ix. 308, 471). 
—John of Eltham was not on a visit to his sister 
when he died, for he had “gone to the Scottish 
wars” on the 11th of April previous (Patent Roll, 
10 Edw. IIL, pt. i.). His death occurred at Perth 
(Barnes, Dugdale, Sandford, Anderson) on Sept. 14 
(Barnes), 1336, as the Patent Roll just quoted 
bears witness, by speaking of him as living in the 
April of that year, and again on July 12. Roger 
of Chester says that he died in October (Har. 
MS. 1729, fol. 534, b), and both he and Adam 
de Murimuth (Harl. MS. 545, fol. 201) assert that 
about Epiphany, 1337, the king came from the 
north to London to attend his brother’s funeral. 
The king was at Perth on July 20, at Nottingham 
on September 27, and at Newcastle on October 24 
(Patent Roll, 10 Edw. III. pt. ii.). The story of 
the assassination comes from the Scotichronicon ; 
the passage is quoted by Mr. Stapleton in his 
Preface to the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. xi ; 
and he—an excellent authority—quotes it rather 
in the tone of one who believed it than otherwise. 
I should be very glad to hear it disproved, for it 
is one of the two grand blots on the character of 
Edward IIL, at once among the most just and 
geutle of the Plantagenet kings. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Con. Grey (6 §, ix. 269)—I am not sure that 
I can identify the picture supposed to represent 
Col. Grey. But if J. E. J. can tell me how, if at 
all, the late owner, Sir Thos, Champneys, Bart., 
was related to the Uptons of Frome Selwood, or 
to the —— Champneys who married a daughter 
of John and Dorothy (Rouse) Upton in the seven- 
teenth century, I think I may be able to assist 
his investigation. Wm. H. Uproy. 

Walla Walla, Washington, U.S.A, 


Mary, Lavy Srarrorp, &c. (6 S. ix. 327).— 
I can throw some light on the question put by 
T. J. M. Lying open before me as I write is a 
curious old History of the Bible, the “Second 
edition, corrected. London, 1699.” The book is 
“illustrated with 234 sculptures,” or copper-plates 
as we should call them nowadays. Each plate 
represents some scene in the Bible. No. 178 is 
that described by your correspondent, the exe- 
cutioner, sword in hand, bringing out of the prison- 
door the head of John the Baptist, and presenting 
it to Herodias, who holds in her hands the charger 
to receive the gory gift—a curious picture, pre- 
Raphaelite in the extreme, the king sitting in 
middle distance, crown on head, at a banqueting 
table, within sight of the gaol. And, as your corre- 
spondent says, the plate has in its corners at the 
base, “G. Freman inv.” and “J. Kip sculp.” 
(Freman, not Fremon). But—and here comes the 


strange part of the thing—the inscription on the 
plate is this :— 

The Right Honourable Ann Lady Morpeth, 

daugter of the Right Honourable Arthur 
Capell, Earle of Essex deceased, 

For Advancement of this Worke contributed this Plate. 
There is no mention of Lady Stafford at all. Ido 
not know when the first edition of this book was 
printed. This, the second, is dated 1699. Lady 
Stafford died 1693. Among the persons who “ for 
the Advancement of this Worke” contributed 
plates, I find the names of “Godfrey Kneller, 
Esq.,” “ the King,” “ the Queen,” “ Prince George,” 
“Princess Ann,” “ William Duke of Gloucester.” 
On these last five the inscription is :— 

To the King's most Excellent Magesty, &c. 

This Piate in all Humility is dedicated by 
Your Majesty's obedient Subject and Servant 
Richard Biome, 
and similarly for the other four. With the excep- 
tion of these five plates the name Richard Blome 
occurs on none. It may have appeared in the first 
edition of the work. And here comes a strange coin- 
cidence & propos of Lady Stafford. Across the title- 
page of my copy is written in autograph the name 
“ William Augustus Minchin, 1792” (my grand- 
father), who always claimed Lady Stafford as his 
ancestress through her and Viscount Stafford’s 
eldest son Francis. We know that the beheaded 
nobleman left two sons, Francis and John, and 
therefore your correspondent is not quite correct 
where he speaks of the viscount as “ the last of 
the Staffords.” With the exception of the entry 
on the five plates or “sculptures” above mentioned, 
I can find no mention of Richard Blome anywhere 
throughout the book, Muicuaret Ferrar, C.S. 
Etah, India. 


Otp Proverss (6% §. ix. 466, 498)—When, 
& propos of the proverb “man proposeth and God 
disposeth,” Hermentrupe says, “in its French 
form this is as old as the fourteenth century,” your 
correspondent must have failed to read the inter- 
esting reply by the Rev. Ep. Marsma.t (6" 8. 
viii. 254). I have met with the following pas- 
sage, which I have not seen quoted elsewhere : 
‘* Here a man may see that the thing which men 
doe propose, God doth dispose” (The Jests of 
Scogin, p. 158 ; Second Series of Shakespeare Jest- 
Books, edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 1864). Hazlitt, 
in his English Proverbs, &c., 1882, says, “ In Brad- 
shaw’s Life of St. Werburgh, 1521, we have this 
couplet :— 
‘Tho mankynde prepose his mynde to fulfyll, 
Yet God dysposeth all thynge at his wylle.’ 
Edit. 1848, p. xiv.” 
Braxseck Terry. 


“Boz, tae Cockyey Paexomenon” (6" 8. 
ix. 488).—This singular designation of a popular 
novelist has been faithfully quoted by Mr. 
Henpriks from The Literati of William Colpitts 
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Child, and I requote it for the purpose of stating 
that I am one of the few elders remaining who 
have a vivid remembrance of its publication, and 
the still fewer of them who can say they purchased 
and read the pamphlet, about the year 1837, at 
which period there were several weekly penny 
piracies of Dickens afloat in the metropolis, the con- 
ductors of which expressed their indignation at the 
appearance of Mr. Child in the arena of literature, 
and contemptuously asked, “ Who is this William 
Colpitts Child, who thus ventures to run down Mr. 
Dickens ?” following up this question by thedeclara- 
tion that the reputation of Mr. Dickens would long 
outlive that of his critic. Now this has turned 
out to be true; but it is highly noteworthy that 
the piratical eulogists of Mr. Dickens had just 
before been dubbed by the novelist with the very 
unsavoury title of “lice not worth killing,” the 
meaning of which I can only take to signify that 
they were not worth going to law with. 
H. Scurrsorr. 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


“Intyst Counsei” (6 ix. 429).—Is not 
the form intyst merely another way of spelling 
entice, the final ¢ being due to the sibilant, as in 
the case of whilst? The passage then would read 
in English, “Or if any of them would entice, 
counsel, and draw thee,” &c. 

F. Braxseck Terry. 


Source or Qooration Wanrep §. ix. 
508).—St. Jerome examines the application of 
the evangelistic symbols in his commentary on 
Ezekiel, ch. i. ver. 7, where there is a reference to 
his preface to St. Matthew :— 

“Quidam quatuor Evangelia, quos nos quoque in 
procemio commentariorum Matthzi secuti sumus, horum 
animalium putant nominibus designari: Matthai, quod 
quasi hominem descripserit; Leonis, ad Marcum re- 
ferunt ; Vituli, ad Lucw Evangelium, quod a Zachariz 
incipit Sacerdotio; Aquilw#, ad Joannis exordium, qui 
ad excelsum evolans ccepit: ‘ In principio.’ ” 

For the last clause reference may be made to a 
parallel passage in the Prologue to St. Ambrose’s 
commentary on St. Luke, § 8:— 


| theeam significat], quia quasi de homine exorsus est 
scribere: ‘ Liber generationis Jesu Christi, fili Dauid, 
fili Abraham,’ Secundum |sic] Marcum, in quo uox 
leonis in heremo rugientis auditur: ‘ Uox clamantis in 
deserto: parate uiam domini, rectas facite semitas eius.’ 
Tertia uituli, qua [read qu] euangelistam Lucam a 
Zacharia sacerdote sumsisse initium prefigurat. Quarta 
Johannem Euangelistam, qui adsumtis pinnis [sic]aquile, 
et ad altiora festinans, et de uerbo Dei disputat.” 

This is from the Preface of Hieronymus to the four 
Gospels, as it stands in the celebrated Lindisfarne 
MS. Wa rer W. Sxkeat. 


Mr. Rovyp will find the learning upon this 
subject in Bishop Wordsworth’s New Testament 
(Introd. to Gospels, xli, and note on Revela- 
tion iv. 4). The bishop refers to an “ancient 
Christian hymn,” which contains the lines :— 

“ Natus homo declaratur, 

Vitulus sacrificatur, 

Leo mortem deprdatur, 

Sed ascendit Aquila.” 
The early fathers were agreed in referring the four 
living creatures to the four Evangelists; but 
differed as to the particular Gospel represented by 
each one. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Source or Story Wantep viii. 368; 
ix. 497).—The story of the Dean of Badajos, from 
the Abbé Blanchet, may be seen in Godwin’s Lives 
of the Necromancers, pp. 153-4, Lond., 1876. The 
two stories from the Persian Tales are at pp. 117- 
121 of the same book. In illustration of the sub- 
ject, No. 94 of the Spectator may be referred to, 
where the story of Mahomet’s night journey is 
noticed from the T'urkish Tales, and also from the 
Koran (ch. xvii.). This is also examined by Pri- 
deaux, Life of Mahomet, pp. 45-55, Lond., 1716. 
A passage from De Quincey, in The Opium-Eater 
— I sometimes seemed to have lived for seventy 
or eighty years in one night”—which bears upon 
the subject, is examined in Dendy’s Philosophy of 
Mystery, pp. 236 eqq., Lond., 1841, where similar 
observations are also noticed. Lord Brovgham 
speaks in this way of a person who is very tired 
falling asleep while dictating to an amanuensis :— 


“ Plerique tament putant ipsum Dominum nostrum 
in quatuor Evangelii libris quatuor formis animalium 
figurari, quod idem homo, idem leo, idem vitulus, idem | 
aquila esse comprobatur. Homo, quia natus ex Maria | 
est: Leo, quia fortis est: Vitulus, quia hostia est : Aquila, | 
quia resurrectio est.” 
I have not the commentary of St. Jerome on St. | 
Matthew’s Gospel for reference. There may be | 
more relating to the subject than is contained in | 
the commentary on Ezekiel, us. There is much 
variety in the patristic application of the symbols. 

Ep. | 


The following is, I should think, the true source: 


‘Et in medio sicut similitudo quattuor animalium, et 
uultus eorum facies hominis, et facies leonis, et facies | 
uituli, et facies aquile, Prima hominis facies [Mat- | 


“Not above five or six seconds may elapse, and the 
sleeper will find it at first impossible to believe that he 
has not been asleep for hours, and will chide the amanu- 
ensis for having fallen asleep over his work, so great, 
apparently, will be the length of the dream which he 
has dreamed, extending perhaps through half a life- 
time.”—J. R. Ware, Wonderful Dreams, p. 61, Lond., 
Diprose, s.a. 
Ep. Mars#att. 

Tar Wortp createo Marcu 25 (6% S. ix. 
365, 497).—Says Hakewill, in his curious A pologie, 
1635, p. 7, “That the world was created in the 
spring: ‘ Opinio est non Astrologis modo et Poetis 
accepta, sed omnium etiam Ecclesiasticoram Scrip- 
torum atque Theologorum firmata consensu,’ saith 
Pererius”; yet he himself maintained creation was 
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in the autumn. J. Swan in 1643 published his 
Speculum Mundi, and he shows, so the title says 
(and that is all I know of it), that the world “ did 
begin and must also end: the manner how, and 
the time when, being largely examined.” I dare 
say in this book all is set out with full particulars. 
The Jewish civil year began in the autumn, but 
the sacred year began in the month Nisan, or 
spring. Nisan was March. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Lamp Sauce (6" §, ix. 448; x. 14). 
—An account of a Jewish Paschal feast near Basle, 
in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. p. 445, has the 
following :— 

“In the middle of the table, on a silver dish, were 
laid three Passover cakes, separated by a napkin; above 
these, on smaller dishes, was a medley of lettuce, mar- 
malade flavoured with cinnamon, apples and almonds, a 
bottle of vinegar, some chervil, a hard-boiled egg, horse- 
radish, and at one side a bone with a little flesh on it. 
All these were emblems: the marmalade signifying the 
clay, chalk, and bricks in which the Hobrew slaves 
worked under Pharaoh; the vinegar and herbs, the 
bitterness and misery they then endured [why not 
* the bitter herbs” to be eaten with the Paschal lamb, 
Exodus xii. 8?]; and the bone the Paschal lamb..... All 
then repeated the story of the departure from Eyypt in 
Bible words, and tasted the various symbolical articles 
arranged in the dish.” 


Norman Cuevers. 


Heratvic Bistiocraray (6" ix. 489).— 
In answer to Mr. Anperson’s inquiry, I regret to 
say that Mr. Bridger’s Bibliotheca Heraldic was 
never completed. Moule is, I believe, still the 
authority. 8. James A. Satrer, 


Pictures or Saints (6 ix, 488).—There is 
a portrait of Bede in pt. i. p. 12 of Cassell’s Bible 
Educator ; of St. Frideswide in an engraving of 
an elegant niche containing a statue of St. Frides- 
wide in D. Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford, Ch. Ch., 
vol. i. p. 20; of St. Alban in plate xii. p. 60; St. 
Alphege, plate vii. p. 37 of the Calendar of the 
English Prayer-Book (Ox., Parker, 1866); of St. 
Etheldreda in Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, p. 69; see also p. 67. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Rococo (\* §. i. 321, 356; ii. 276; vii. 627; 
4% §, iv, 158, 241; vi. 234; 6™ S, ix. 166, 271, 
376, 436; x. 10).—I do not know what Miss 
Busk may think, but to me it appears that Dr, 
Cuayce has written much and settled nothing. 
However, that is for readers to decide. But as 
Dr. Cuance asks for a last syllable reduplicated 
to be shown him, there are Lolo, nono, Antipapa, 
and perhaps fifty more. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

As I never said that rococo is an Italian word, 
I do not see why I should be called upon to give 
instances of Italian words with the last syllable 
duplicated. Nevertheless, it is not a challenge 


which there is any reason toshirk,and Dr. Caance’s 
knowledge of Italian will remind him that it 
abounds in reduplicated words and syllables. Be- 
sides such common instances as via via, pian’ 
piano, cost cost, there are all the numerous con- 
tractions of proper names, Lalla for Adela, Gigi 
for Luigi, Tata for Battista, Pepe for Giuseppe. 
Among names of towns there is Asisi; among 
adjectives, rara, vivi, nono; among nouns, papa 
and papa, also mamma; and if it be objected that 
a word of only two syllables cannot be said to 
repeat the last, there are restata, patata, piccinini, 
and ninni-ninnt, and Romaps call an apricot tree 
albricocco ; among verbs, any verb ending in tare 
must duplicate its last syllable in the fem. sing. 
termination of the past part., as presentare, pre- 
sentata; any in vare must duplicate the first and 
third person of the imperfect sing., as giovare, gio- 
vava; any in tere the second person plural indicative 
present, as potere, potete; mettere, mettete ; any in 
tire the masc. plural past part., sentire, sentitt. But 
the list would be as endless as varied, so this much 
may suffice. 

Of course, Dr. Coance may be right in con- 
ceiving that rococo was compounded in the same 
way as rigolo, &c., but I still think the derivation 
feom barocco more probable, for it was not, as he 
says, the similarity of sound alone that sug- 
gested the supposition that rococo came out of 
barocco. If this supposition is erroneous, it re- 
mains, indeed, noteworthy that two peoples should, 
independently, have coined two words so much 
alike to denote the same style; but my charge 
against the derivation from rocaille is that it is 
trivial. A style that has produced an effect so 
grandly impressive as the renovated interior of 
St. John Lateran—with all its terrible faults—is 
at least worthy of being denounced in an epithet 
derived from something less commonplace than 
the rockwork of a villa fountain. 

With regard to the age of the word, of course I 
believe rococo to be much more recent than barocco, 
yet I seem to remember meeting it in authors a 
good deal older than Littré. R. H. Busx. 


Firzuarvine Crest (6 §. ix. 489).—There 
seems to be some confusion as to the armorial 
bearings of the Fitzhardings and Berkeleys. 
Thomas, Baron of Berkeley, is said to have been 
the first to assume the ten crosses (patées), having 
as supporters originally two flying serpents, which 
were afterwards changed for mermaids, And the 
same authority states that either he or his son, 
also Thomas, Baron of Berkeley, added to his arms 
the chevron, and took a bishop’s mitre for his 
crest. He died in 1361 (see Nicholl and Taylor’s 
interesting JDistory of Bristol, 1881, vol. i. 
pp. 104-5). As the Fitzhardings before that time 
intermarried with the Berkeleys, this crest might 
perhaps be considered to belong to both families. 
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The modern system, however, would give a separate 
crest to each. As to the selection of a bishop's 
mitre, it may be considered well chosen, this lord 
having been the founder of St. Augustine's 
monastery and cathedral, and generally a loyal 
and munificent son of the Church. M. H. R. 


Tn his interesting paper on the Fitzhardings 
(6™ S. ii. 10), Mr. Evtis suggests that the mitre 
may have been assumed as a crest by the Berke- 
leys to indicate some family connexion with 
Maurice, Bishop of London and Chancellor of 
England. I am inclined to attribute it rather to 
their connexion with the great abbey of St. 
Augustine at Bristol, of which they were the 
founders, benefactors, and protectors. However 
unusual the mitre may be as a crest in England, 
those who are familiar with the heraldry of Ger- 
many will remember that there the mitre is thus used 
by not a few great families, princes, and counts of 
the empire, &c. Without attempting to give here 
an exhaustive list, I may mention the following : 
the Princes of Furstenberg, the Counts of Grave- 
neck, Montfort, Sultz, Tiibingen, Werdenberg, 
Feldkirch, and Asperg ; the Barons of Honburg, 
Regensperg, Roteln, Stauffen, and Biirglen ; the 
families of Diine, Ruckenstein, Frawenberg, Konig- 
stein, &c. Now, it will be found, certainly in 
most of these cases, perhaps in all, that the mitre 
has been assumed to indicate a connexion with 
bishoprics and abbeys, or with episcopal or abbatial 
lands. This connexion was of more kinds than 
one. Sometimes it seems to have denoted the 
possession of a temporal lordship held under the 
abbey or see; but more frequently it will be found 
that the temporal lord was the avoué or advocatus 
of the religious institution, its protector, and often, 
like the vidames in France, the leader of its vassals 
in time of war. Many early instances of the use 
of a mitre crest will be found in the celebrated 
Wappenrolle von Ziirich, a MS. of the fourteenth 
century, published in facsimile by the Antiquari- 
schen Gesellschaft in Ziirich in 1860, There, as 
the helms and crests are drawn in profile, the 
mitre may not be at once recognized by the casual 
observer, who does not already know what is in- 
tended, but there it is, nevertheless. The follow- 
ing are examples: Taf. ii, Buchegg; Taf. v., 
Chienstein ; Taf. vi, Tetnang, Kur, Kilchberg, 
Walse, Belmont, Giitingen ; Taf. vii., Regensperg, 
Biirglen ; Taf. viii., Blumenberg ; Taf. xvi., Tor ; 
Taf. xvii., Eybret. 

The Berkeley mitre is now charged with the 
arms of the family. This does not appear to have 
been the case originally. In my paper on “The 
Heraldry of Bristol Cathedral” (printed in the 
Herald and Genealogist, vol. iv., and also pub- 
lished separately), will be found an engraving of 
the Berkeley arms as they appear carved on the 
west poppyhead of the north row of stalls. There 


the mitre is uncharged, In many of the instances 
which I have given above the mitre is plain; 
but in others (e.g, Sultz, Bochingen, Wyl, Wider 
von Pfeffingen, Biichegg, Belmont, Gutingen, 
Regensperg, and Egbret) the mitre is charged with 
the family arms, just as in the present use of the 
Berkeley and Fitzharding families. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


I was once told by a member of the family 
that they took a mitre for their crest in memory 
of the worthy Bishop Berkeley, but I doubt this 
derivation, and think the crest must be of much 
more ancient origin. Srrrx. 


Nispert, pourtep at Upsara (6% 
S. ix. 168, 406, 483).—Attached to Mr. Horace 
Marryat’s One Year in Sweden is an appendix 
containing along list of Scotchmen who be- 
came naturalized in Sweden. Among these 
is “Nisbeth, en. (ennobled) 1664. William 
Nisbet of Rochill, who in 1596 was colonel 
of an Upland regiment, lies buried in gumla 
(old) Upsala Church, where his ‘ wapen’ (arms) 
are ‘upsatt.’” As Ricehill or Raishill was a 
part of the barony of Nisbet (properly Nesbyt) 
in Berwickshire, William Nisbet was probably 
some junior member of the family of Nisbet of 
Nisbet. The barony belonged to that family from 
the twelfth (if not the eleventh) century until the 
seventeenth, the last laird of that family being Sir 
Alexander, who built the castellated house still 
existing. The arms of the Nesbyts or Nisbets of 
that ilk were Arg., three boars’ (not bears’) heads 
erased sable. There are many descendants of 
William Nisbet now existing in Sweden, as will 
be seen by any one who may have suflicient in- 
terest in the matter to examine the Swedish pub- 
lication which contains the names of members of 
Swedish noble families. I cannot call to mind its 
correct title. 

Since I wrote the preceding I have read Mar, 
CarRMICHAEL’s letter at the reference last named. 
I should be glad to be allowed to make a few 
observations on some of the points which he has 
mentioned. 

First, as to the spelling of the name. It occurs, 
either as the name of a place or as the designation 
of members of the family who held the barony, in 
nearly a hundred charters preserved in the trea- 
sury of the Cathedral of Durham, having been 
sent there from the priory of Coldingham, a de- 
pendent convent. The earliest of these are of the 
twelfth century, and from that time to the' fifteenth 
century the name is invariably spelt with an e in 
the first syllable. In the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries the most common spellings 
are Nesbyt, Nesbyth, or Nesebit. From the 
middle of the fifteenth century the name is 
usually spelt Nisbet in Scotland; but I found that 
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the country people of the neighbourhood still con- 
tinue to call it Nesbit. Nesbit has an etymological 
sense —ness =a promontory, a rock, byth=a dwell- 
ing. I doubt if any etymology can be found for 
Nisbet. 

It would, I apprehend, be a very difficult matter 
to asceftain with whom the representation of the 
old line rests. It is, indeed, stated in one edition 
of Nisbet’s Heraldry that the family of Nisbet of 
Dean “is the only family of the name in Scotland 
that bas right by consent to represent the old 
original family of the name of Nisbet”; but I do 
not find these words in the edition of 1722, and I 
doubt whether they had the sanction of the herald. 

As the Dean family descended from a younger 
son of Adam Nesbyt of Nesbyt, who lived about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and the suc- 
ceeding lairds had many younger sons, it seems 

robable that in the seventeenth century many 
Nisbets or Nesbits (if not in Scotland) in Eng- 
land, Ireland, or even Sweden, could have claimed 
to represent the original family with more reason 
than the head of the Dean branch. 

In the Record Office are preserved two petitions 
from Sir Alexander Nisbet, the last of that ilk, to 
Charles II., one dated 1660, the other 1662. In 
the second he says that his debts were contracted 
in the service of King Charles L., and that he lost 
all his children, the eldest, Sir Philip, having been 
beheaded, and the rest “slayne.” Unless this was 
carelessly written, it seems to negative the herald’s 
claim to represent the family. In 1665 Sir Alex- 
ander obtained what he had petitioned for, viz., the 
power to nominate a suitable person to be created 
a “ knight and baronet ” (vide State Papers, Domes- 
tic Series, April 18,1665). I have not been able to 
ascertain what afterwards happened, nor when or 
where he died, or whether he left any will. 

Among the charters of the abbey of Melrose, 
now in possession of the Duke of Buccleuch, are 
two of Thomas de Nesbit and his wife Amabilis, 
circa 1230. To these are appended impressions of 
his seal, on which he is represented mounted on a 
galloping horse. The legend runs, “Sig. (Tho) 
me filii gilleberti.” 

The Coldingham charters have been printed by 
Mr. Raine, as an appendix to his History of North 
Durham. They fill more than 150 folio pages. 

Avex. Nessirr. 


“Don Juan,” Canto xv. Stanza 66 §. 
ix. 510).—This seemingly incorrect form occurs in 
the one-volume edition of Lord Byron’s poetical 
works, published by John Murray in 1846, 

Ayoy, 


Peasant Costumes 1x Enxcianp §. ix. 
508). When I was a boy the peasant costumes in 
Durbam and Northumberland were quite distinct 
from the modern dress, The skirt was one gar- 
ment, the jacket another, generally made of a 


different material. So in Lancashire, the linsey- 
woolsey petticoat and the bedgown of cotton print 
were never joined together, but were distinct gar- 
ments, The custom of wearing a shawl or hand- 
kerchief on the head instead of a cap or bonnet 
was also usual, E. Leaton BLexxkinsopp. 


W. 5S. L. 8. asks for traditions or other evidences 
of peasant costumes having been worn in England, 
This implies that he thinks none such are worn 
now, and, so far as men are concerned, that is 
approximately true. The smock-frock is the only 
distinctive dress of the male peasant, so far as [ 
know; and where it survives, its colour and the 
pattern of its worked threads show the neighbour- 
hood it belongsto. Some neighbourhoods weargreen 
smocks, some purple, some grey, some white. But, 
within my own area of observation at least, the 
smock-frock is disappearing. In diaries of fifteen 
or twenty years ago I find it often mentioned that 
at such a village, or in such a country church, 
most of the men wore smocks; and now, in those 
very villages, I seldom see a smock. 

So much for the men. As to the women, things 
are not quite so bad, I know of my own know- 
ledge at least nine different and widely distant 
neighbourhoods in England, and at least two in 
Wales, where the peasant women and girls wear a 
distinctive dress ; and wear the same dress whether 
they be young or old, It is true that in every 
instance the costume is a working dress, and is 
more or less laid aside on Sundays. Still, it isa 
distinctive dress; and in five out of the eleven 
cases it distinguishes the women of a given village 
from all other women. In the other six, the local 
dress has a wider area of usuage. Evenin London, 
there are women who daily wear a distinctive 
peasant dress, and women whose dress bewrays 
them that they come from Blankshire. And in 
the country, I have had it said to me over a hedge, 
“Do ye want any Blackacre women?” And I 
knew by her dress that the speaker was herself a 
Blackacre woman. It is superfluous to add that 
in every case the local dress is far more picturesque 
and serviceable than that which may be prescribed 
by fashion. As to one garment, indeed—namely, 
the hood bonnet of buff or white or lilac cotton— 
it is still, thank goodness, the characteristic wear 
of country women all over England. I have never 
seen it abroad, except in the Rhineland, near 
Strasbourg. English peasant girls, foolish and 
imitative as they often are, have perhaps had the 
wit to see that this is the most charming head- 
dress in existence. A. J. M. 


The question asked by W. S. L. S. brought to 
my mind at once the recollection of a well-known 
character at my old home in Ilminster, Somerset. 
Molly Bonning wore a gown of blue print, plain 
skirt, with elbow sleeves ; a low body, with ker- 
chief tucked inside; a round-eared cap, without 
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any border ; and a black silk hat, with a very low 
crown and large round flat border, which was pinned 
on her head, A red cloak and a long staff completed 
her attire. When sent, as a girl, by my mother 
with some gift, I found the old woman seated in 
her high-backed chair, and receiving her visitors 
with a stately courtesy that is scarcely met with 
except among the highest ranks. In her younger 
days she had weeded at Dillington Park, close to 
Ilminster, in the time of Lord North, who married 
Miss Speke. She was, unfortunately, persuaded 
in her later years to give up her picturesque cos- 
tume, and adopt the ordinary unmeaning dress of 
the poorer classes. Cuartorre G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, 


Caruerine ix. 490).—I 
suspect that the Catherine Babington who 
married Col. Thomas Pigott was the widow of 
Thomas Babington, of the Greenfort family, details 
of which are given in the fourth edition of Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, at p. 6 of the Supplement (and in 
no other edition). I have not a copy of the fourth 
edition (1863) at hand, and am therefore unable to 
give further particulars, Siema. 


Kyicatnoop (6 §. ix. 489).—William the 
Conqueror is said to have knighted his cook 
Tegelin. The service by which he had won 
knighthood consisted in the invention of a white 
soup for maigre days. Richard IT. was the first 
king who knighted a London tradesman. Wal- 
worth, who struck down Wat Tyler, and who was 
knighted by that king for his good service, was 
engaged in commercial pursuits. 

Litian C. Craven. 


In the Encyclopedia Britannica, s.v. “ Knight- 
hood,” it is stated :— 

“Sir Ralph Fane, Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir Ralph 
Sadier, were created bannerets by the Lord Protector 
Somerset, after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, an! the 
better opinion is that this was the last occasion on which 
the dignity was conferred. It has been stated, indeed, 
that Charles I. created Sir John Smith a banneret after 
the battle of Egehill in 1642, for having rescued the 
royal standard from the enemy. But of this there is no 
sufficient proof.” 

Eowarp H. M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Kine Artnor (6% x. 9).—I can only help 
Mr. Matan one trivial step upon the way. The 
“blayde alle of Coleyne” is no doubt a blade of 
Cologne steel, as he may see by reference to the 
“Dit de l’Apostoile,” thirteenth century, quoted 
by Le Roux de Lincy, i. 189, under the heading 
* Cologne, Espée de Collogne.” 

C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 
In reply to your correspondent, as to prydwen 


(not priwen, as most English writers have it, 
following Geoffrey’s rendering), the name of 


Arthur's shield, I beg to state that the name is 
a compound of pryd, comely, and wen, literally 
white, but used in Cambro-British for holy. 
The full meaning, therefore, is “the comely holy 
one.” Geoffrey’s description is as follows: “Oa 
his [Arthur’s] shoulders his shield called priwen, 
upon which the picture of the Blessed Mary 
mother of God, was painted, in order to put him 
frequently in mind of her.” Prydwen is the 
Druidic character which the Romans adopted for 
their coins, and named Britannia, The cha- 
racter is a poetical personification of “the isle of 
Britain,” as the Welsh bards still name this 
country. Apparently Arthur had painted on 
his shield the figure of Britannia, which the early 
monkish writers mistook for the figure of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. I must add that when 
Britain was referred to as Prydwen, the sun was 
named Prydain, meaning the shining beautiful 
one. Morten, 
The Ashgrove, Treforest, Glamorgan. 


Scortisn Reciments S, viii. 496; ix. 51, 
172, 197, 290, 338, 416).—The History of the 
Scottish Highlands, Highland Clans, and High- 
land Regiments, by the Rev. T. Maclauchlan, 
1877, 2 vols, royal 8vo., has the clan tartans 
printed in colours. B, F. Scarvetr. 


Satt Macicat Rires S. ix. 461; x. 
37).—I have known Milan and its art treasures 
more or less well for the past twenty years, but 
Miss Busk has the advantage of me, and I think 
of most of us, in having lately seen there a “ Cena- 
colo” by Michael Angelo. The only “ Cenacolo” 
which used to be generally visited by tourists in 
my day was that by Leonardo da Vinci, in the 
former convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie. 
There are, of course, valuable copies, not so gene- 
rally visited, by Marco d’Oxgionno, Bossi, and 
Bianchi, in the church of St. Barnabas, Milan, and 
at the Brera, And there is a very interesting 
Marco d’Oggionno (this attribution is doubted by 
Richter, but the Royal Academy continues it) in 
the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy. 

What may be the position of Judas in the 
“Cenacolo” which Miss Busk attributes to 
Michael Angelo, I of course do not know, as I 
have never seen the picture, and do not find it in 
Charles Clément’s list of Michael Angelo’s works 
in his charming volume, Michel Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Raphael (translated by Louisa 
Corkran, Lond., 1880). But in the “ Cenacolo” 
by Leonardo da Vinci there can be no dopbt that 
Goethe saw what Miss Busx failed to find in 
the “ Cenacolo” which she attributes to Michael 
Angelo. Richter, in his admirable Leonardo da 
Vinci, in the “Great Artists” Series (Lond., 
1880), gives a long and full extract from Goethe’s 
description, in which the upsetting of the salt- 
cellar by Judas is distinctly mentioned, op. cit., 
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. 23: “ The pose of the latter [Judas], who, stoop- 
ing forward alarmed, upsets a salt-cellar, is thus 
successfully managed.” But Goethe regarded this 
act as a natural, accidental movement on the part 
of Judas, not as the performance of an omen, 
whatever that may be. Sadly as it has suffered, 
Leonardo’s “ Cenacolo” remains, as Lady Eastlake 
justly observes (Five Great Painters, 1883), “ one 
of the greatest impressions a cultivated mind can 
receive.” ©. H. E. 

New University Club, S.W. 

(Many correspondents have drawn attention to what 
ia obviously a slip of the pen on the part of Miss Busx. 
We do not ourselves shirk the responsibility of failing to 


note an oversight which should have been immediately 
obvious. } 


Arms or Prestrer Jonny (6 S. ix. 470; x. 14). 
—In the Effiggie Naturali dei Maggior Prencipi, 
&c., published by Andrea Vaccario in Rome about 
A.D. 1600, is a portrait of “Il Preteianni Re 
D’Ethiopia,” dated 1599, with, in the left corner 
of the engraving, a shield divided quarterly, on 
which is a cross of a form nearly like that known 
as patée, but less wide at the ends, The tinctures 
are not shown. A. N. 


Inuireracy (6 §S,. ix. 407, 455, 511).—This 
word is found in Webster, and is in common use 
in America. “Statistics of illiteracy” are care- 
fully collected by our national and by most of our 
State governments. W. H. U. 


Topacco (6 §. x. 27).—In a little quarto 
(pp. 79), entitled A Skitch of the History of the 
Welsh Language and Literature, reprinted sepa- 
rately from C. Knight’s English Cyclopedia, and 
signed by the late Thomas Watts, of the British 
Museum, who doubtless had good authority for 
his statement, appear the following words :— 
“William Myddelton, the elder brother of Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, the projector of the New River, 
and himself remarked [sic] for having been one of 
the first three whosmoked tobacco in England, when 
crowds gathered round to witness the phenomenon.” 

Este, 

This subject has been already before readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and I beg to refer Fomosus to 6" S. 
iv, 253-4. F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Bacon’s Srermoruer (6 §. ix. 508).—Miss 
—— Smith, danghter of Mr. Humphrey Smith, 
of Cheapside, silkkman to Queen Elizabeth, married 
(1) Alderman Benedict Barnham, by whom she 
had four daughters, the second of whom espoused 
Sir Francis Bacon ; (2) Sir John Packington, who 
lived to see his children’s children, and died 
Jan. 18, 1625, the same year in which Sir Robert 
Needham was created Lord Kilmurry ; (3) Viscount 
Kilmorey, 1625, who died 1627 (Burke’s Perage) ; 


(4) Thomas, Earl of Kelly, one of King James’s | 


favourites. I conclude by (2) that when Bacon’s 
stepmother married Kilmorey she was past the 
age of child-bearing, and that the Sir Robert who 
succeeded to the title and estates 1627, and from 
whom the present viscount is descended, must 
have been the son of a former marriage. 


V. B. 
Woodbridge. 


Hustixac tuk Wrew (6™ §. ix. 506).—See 
Brand's Popular Antiquities, and an article on 
birds by R. Bowdler Sharpe in Cassell’s Natural 


History. Everarp Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Koad. 


Bent: Hirac: Carre S. ix. 469; x.13).—The 
prefix Beni is common in Majorca. As I was told 
in that island, it is the mark of the settlement of 
a Moorish tribe, and means children or sons. Thus, 
Beni Israel would mean the children of Israel. 

Henry H. Gress. 


Pestitence Exctanp 1n 1521 (6% S. ix. 
269, 317, 377, 430, 510).—In a Chronological 
History of the Seasons, together with some Re- 
markable Effects on Animal Bodies, &c., by 
James Short, F.R.S., London, 1749, vol. i. p. 201- 
213, may be found an interesting account of the 
“Sudor Anglicus” which began in the year 1485, 
and continued at intervals to the year 1528. It 
was variously called “sweating sickness,” ‘* malig- 
nant spotted fever,” and “playue,” but not re- 
corded as having been so especially severe in the 
year 1521 as it was in the years 1500, 1505, 
1510, 1513, 1517, 1524, and 1528. 

C. L. Prince. 


Women wita Mare Caristiay Names (6% 
S. ix. 186, 335, 436, 517).—It must not be con- 
cluded that because a woman was familiarly called 
Willy or Jacky her name was William or John. 
In Dumfries and Galloway Wilhelmina and 
Jacobina are by no means uncommon names; of 
course they would be called Willy and Jacky. 
To distinguish these from men’s names, the latter 
were called Wully and Jock. 

E. Leaton Bieyxinsorr. 


Orper or tne Sovuruern Cross (6" §. ix. 
169, 237).—A. J. D. is correct. This order was 
intended to unite the soldiers of the Confederate 
army, and was founded or introduced into the 
army of Tennessee by General Patrick Ronayne 
Cleburne. The proposed decoration or badge was 
two crosses, each of eight points, forming a star; the 
smaller cross of dull gold, the larger one of green 
enamel edged with gold, charged with a smaller 
cross of same form enamelled white and edged 
with gold; centre oval of white enamel charged 
| with a saltire engrailed vert, and surrounded by 
a motto “Liberty”; obverse, oval centre of red 


j enamel charged with a saltire blue edged with 
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white, and charged with eleven silver stars; 
ribbon of dark green silk. Cleburne, who was 
an Englishman by descent and an Irishman by 
birth, had an intense admiration for the Irish 
brigade he commanded. He was the first to sug- 
gest the freedom of the slaves by enrolling them 
and allowing them to fight for their liberty. He 
was killed at the battle of Franklin, November, 
1864. Iponga. 


“A” as a War Cry (6" ix. 306). —In 
Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 417, a con- 
temporary manuscript is quoted giving an account 
of certain proceedings at York on the eve of the 
Restoration. We are told that on this occasion 
the citizens cried out “A Fairfax, a Free Parlia- 
ment.” The Fairfax meant was, of course, Thomas, 
the great lord, the victor of Naseby. 

Maset Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Miscellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 


Anglo-Sazonand Old English Vocabularies. By Thomas 
Wright. Second Edition. Edited and Collated by 
Richard Paul Wiilcker, 2 vols. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tus new edition of the late Thomas Wright's glossaries 

is a work of high merit. It is in many respects better 

than the original, and the first edition had become so 
scarce as to be out of the reach of nearly all those 
students who would have used it with advantage. The 
present editor has added three important glossaries 
which had been excluded by Wright. On the other 
hand, he has left out five others which bore but very 
slight relation to the early forms of the Euglish lan- 
guage. The second volume of the present issue is entirely 
taken up with indexes—one of Latin words, another of 

Anglo-Saxon, and a third of Old English. These in- 

dexes add very materially to the value of the book. 

We have tested them in a somewhat elaborate manner, 

and have found them to be exhaustive. The editor has 

reprinted Wright's notes and added a few of his own. 

We wish he had given us far more. A book of this sort 

is worthy of any amount of annotation that can be given 

to it by so learned a philologist as Dr. Wiilcker. Many 
of the words, the English no less than the Saxon, will be 

8 puzzle to English students. Some of the English words 

have not been intended exactly to translate the Latin, 

but only to give the popular name for the Latin thing. 

Thus we find “ Manuale, a crystynningboke.” The 

manual contained, as all who are familiar with ancient 

rituals know, several other things beside the baptismal 
office. The fifteenth century pictorial vocabulary is one of 
the most curious documents in the book. It has, we think— 
but speak under correction—been written by some one 
who lived in the Eastern counties, Grese was then the 

pular English for a step or stair; now the word only 
ives in the popular speech, as we have been given to 
understand, in some districts of the county of Norfolk. 

We wish some of our investigators in the bypaths of the 

common speech would make out what was the rule for 

the aspirate in the Middle Ages. Some order there must 
have been, but here all seems chaos, We are told that no 
one naturally puts his A’s right who has been born south 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. We will not controvert this 


very bold statement, but should much like to know of 
what use our forefathers thought the letter A to be. 
They would not have used it at all had it not had some 
power or value in their eyes. Altar occurs here as 
“ Hawtere,” alb as “ hawbe,” ass as “ has,” and empress 
as “‘hempryse.” On the other hand, it is far from 
uncommon to find in medizval writings those words 
which, according to the usage of the last three centuries, 
have been written with an aspirate appearing with an 
initial vowel. The Latin of the Middle Ages has been 
neglected until recent days. The revival of letters 
made men think the literary language of the long 
period which elapsed between the days of Boethius and 
Erasmus a barbarous jargon, not fitted for the cultivated 
ears which could delight themselves with the sweet 
strains of Virgil or the rolling periods of Cicero. It is 
only in very recent days that the study of medizval 
Latin has called forth the attention which is due to it. 
We know of few books which will be more useful to 
explorers in this field than the glossaries before us. 
They contain several thousand Latin words, many of 
which are quite new to the ordinary scholar. They are 
spelt in all sorts of grotesque and conventional forms, 
The states in which they appear show that while Latin 
held its own as the literary and, in a certain sense, 
the spoken tongue of Europe till far down in the six- 
teenth century, it was influenced ever more and more, as 
time went on, by the modern tongues which were grow- 
ing up around it, 


History of England from the Accession of Jumes 1. to the 
Outbreak of the Ciwil War, By Samuel R. Gardiner, 
LL.D. Vol. X, (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr, Garprver’s task is now completed, and his his- 

tory of the forces which prepared the way for and 

brought about the revolution and the Civil War stands 
before the public in its integrity. At different stages in 
the progress of the history we have drawn attention to 
its features, including the manner in which the sectional 
histories have been welded into a whole, and have dwelt 
upon the characteristics of the workmanship. The 
completion of the task is a matter on which the reading 
public is to be congratulated. Apart from the merits of 
style, which are as noteworthy in the concluding portion 
as in the earlier, some special advantages are now for 
the first time to be realized. Those who read the cap- 
tivating chapters on the attempt on the five members. 
the struggle for the militia, and the eve of the Civil 

War wili see that the author's efforts have not relaxed, 

and that his conscientious labour has been maintained 

to the close. The entire history has, indeed, in a high 
degree, the gifts indispensable to a work of the class, 
lucidity, fairness (by which is meant an impartial and 

a just grasp of the balance), accuracy, and interest. 

That no slip should have been made in a task so arduous 

as has been accomplished was not to be expected. A 

list of errata supplied by the author himself, and by two 

or three of his friends, seems long enough to justify an 
apology which appears in the preface to the last volume. 

When reduced, however, by the omission of such slight 

errors as the absence of a letter from a name, the 

running of two words into one, and the like, the list is 
smaller than might have been expected. The conclud- 
ing volume, meanwhile, is enriched by an index cover- 
ing one hundred and fifty double-columned pages, 

Every line of this has been written by Mr. Gardiner, 

who holds, very rightly, that “no one but the author of 

a book can hope to achieve in this department even the 

negative success of not exasperating those who wish to 

study the work seriously.”’ Rather too emall for perfect 
comfort or reference is the type of the index. So com. 
prehensive and serviceable is it, however, that an in- 
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vitation is held out to regard it as a work of refer- 
ence apart from the volumes it follows, In the case of 
men like the Marquis of Hamilton, Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, and others, the index almost answers the pur- 
pose of a condensed biography. Another feature in the 
volume very useful for reference is the Parliamentary 
Map which is prefixed. It is obviously impossible to 
dea! at any length with the character of a work of this 
magnitude. This is the less needful as the various 
sections of the history have won separate tribute. On 
the manner in which he has united these Mr. Gardiner 
is to be congratulated, the result being more shapely 
and well proportioned than was to be expected under 
the conditions. The work takes at once rank as an 
authority, and in a sense asa classic. No fairer or more 
judicious history of the epoch has yet seen the light. 
t is pleasant to think that, this labour achieved, Mr. 
Gardiner will return to the task of continuation pre- 
viously commenced, and in part accomplished. ‘The 
world will gladly welcome his history of the Civil War. 


Henry Irving in England and America, 1838-84. By 
Frederic Daly. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue tosk of writing contemporary biography is difficult 
and thankless, and the life of a living man is all but sure 
to partake of the nature of an apology. This is the case 
with Mr. Daly’s life of Mr. Irving. A fair measure of 
critical independence is exhibited, and no hesitation is 
shown in sxying that some performances of Mr. Irving 
are less satisfactory than others, The author is never- 
theless compelled to regard as in some sense ill-used 
and unjustly attacked a man whose triumph has been 
in its line the most rapid and signal on record, and to 
look on the expression of critical dissent as involving 
some form of hostility. Making allowance for these 
perhaps unavoidable difficulties, the execution of the 
work is good. The biography is at least eminently read- 
able. A portrait by M. Lalauze is an agreeable feature 
in the volume, 


Bordighera and the Western Riviera. By Frederick 
Fitzroy Hamilton, Translated from the French, with 
Additional Matter and Notes, by Alfred C, Dowson. 
(Stanford.) 

Mr. Dowson’s translation of M. Hamilton's work on 

Bordighera and Western Liguria is well executed. The 

original supplies full information, not only on the 

history, the physical conformation and the features of 
residential life in this attractive portion of Europe, but 
deals at considerable length with the geology, fauna 
and flora, and other kindred subjects. Chapters on the 

Riviera in older days, on British operations on the Riviera 

in the eighteenth century, and practical hints to English 

residents appear for the first time. The chapter last 
named is, indeed, written by M. Hamilton expressly for 
the work. 


Mr. H. B. Wreartey has published, through Mr, 
Elliot Stock, Notes on the Life of John Payne Collier, 
with a complete list of his works The record of an 
industrious and useful life is valuable, and the biblio- 

raphica! portion of the opuscule assigns it special value, 

he famous frauds and the controversies to which these 
gave rise are the sulject of a special chapter, which 
furnishes the best obt.sinable summary of a sad business, 
Mr W heatley’s tractate contains some pleasant references 
to“N.& Q” 


Tue Quarterly, &@ propos of Mr. Loftie’s History of 
London and other at length with the 
tion of “ Municipal London,” Articles on ‘“‘ The Three 
Poems ‘In Memoriam’” (Lycidas, Adonais, In Me- 
moriam), on Mr, Fergusson’s Parthenon and Temple 


of Diana, and on “ Modern Spanish Literature” 


also appear.—Sir E. Colebrooke’s Life of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Johann Sebastian Bach, F. D, 
Maurice, and Heffter’s /nternational Law, form the sub- 
ject of papers in the Edinburgh, which opens with an 
essay on the memoirs and political relations of the Baron 
de Vitrolles. 


Capt. R, C. Temprez, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &c., Canton- 
ment Magistrate, Ambala, Panjab, editor of the Panjab 
Notes and Queries and many works on Indian subjects, 
proposes to issue by subscription, in eight volumes, 8vo., 
of sbout 500 pp. each, a translation of ’Umdatu-'T- 
Tawdrilh, memoirs and diaries. written during the 
times of Mahdréja Ranjit Singh, of Laéhor, and his suc- 
cessors, by the late Laélaé Sohan Lal, Sari Khatri, Vakil 
at the Court of the Mabdrdjas of the Panjab from 
1812 a.p. to the British occupation; from the original 
Persian MSS. in the possession of his descendants Lala 
Mal Chand and Lala Harbhagwan Das, of Labor. This 
collection has highest interest and value, and we are 
glad to bring the proposai before our readers. Those 
desirous to subscribe should apply to Capt. Temple at 
the above address. 


fotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


C. A. Warp.—A long account of the various editions 
of Peter Wilkins will be found in Lowndes, under the 
head “ Wilkins.” The contract by which the book was 
assigned by the author, Robert Paltock, of Clement's 
Inn, is there said to be preserved in the Library of the 
London Institution. Our late correspondent Mr. James 
Crosstey claimed (1" 8. x, 212) to be in possession of 
the assignment in question. See also 1" 8. ii. 480; iii. 
13; ix. 543; x. 17, 112, 

Squeers (“Chastenoy ").—The place at which “La 
paix de Monsieur” was signed still exists. It is now 
called Chatenay (Seine et Marne), and is an insignificant 
town of little more than 700 inhabitants, on the railway 
between Flamboin and Montereau, fourteen kilometres 
from the former and thirteen from the latter place. 

F. C. Brnxpeck Terry (“ Otium cum dignitate 
“Id quod est prastantissimum maximeque optabile 
omnibus sanis et bonis et beatis cum dignitate otium.”— 
Pro P. Sext., cap. 45. See “N. & Q.,” 48, 

45. 

Cornicerpa.—P. 11, col. 2, 1. 6, for “ Edgell” read 
Edzell; 1, 29, for ‘‘ Ruban” read Raban. P, 40, col. 2, 
1, 16 from bottom, for “ p. 25" read p, 250, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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